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COUNTY PROGRESS 


There is real news about county library work in Wisconsin. 


Our de- 


velopment in this field has not been rapid. Nor has it been as extensive 


in its scope as it might well be. 


The county work in Wisconsin is dis- 


tinctly rural—not yet has it reached the stage of a single unified system 
giving a single and equal service over a whole county area. 
But it is receiving a significant support—a response from the people 


served which is promising for the future. 


The recognition by county 


boards of work well done—the unanimous granting of increased funds 
in several counties—to one who knows the tax demands upon country 
people, here is proof indeed of a rising spirit of understanding service 
and an eager response by the people who are being reached and who 
sense more and more what the extending of this service means for 
them and for their children. 

The reports summarized in this issue hold real encouragement. One 
can sense between the lines the thrill of renewed zeal facing the work 
of 1927. Here is truest evidence of earnest endeavor, much worth- 
while accomplishment, and the vision for further progress. 
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ORGANIZED LABOR AND LIBRARY SUPPORT 


Funds Needed for Library Service. A public library is a necessary 
part of the educational equipment of every city. It is a storehouse of 
the tools of education which makes it an auxiliary to the public school 
and an agency for adult education. Dr. Bowerman of the public li- 
brary of Washington has written for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST an 
article setting forth the public service possibilities of the library. Such 
service can be supported only by adequate legislative appropriations 
for it is necessary to add continuously new publications and supply 
personal service and counsel that help readers and students to find 
what will help them. 

Labor organizations and especially local committees on education 
throughout the jurisdiction of the A. F. of L. are urged to do their 
utmost to promote generous appropriations for library purposes. 

The cultural, musical and artistic development of a community is 
reflected in increased inquiries for information. Library service 
should keep pace not only with the schools but with the intellectual 
development of the community. As we have become accustomed to 
think of education as a development that parallels creative life we ap- 
preciate the service the library can render in helping men and women 
to deal with the problems and interests of daily life. Libraries furnish 
the printed records of facts and past experience. 

The American Library Association has fixed the minimum standard 

for library maintenance at one dollar per capita. Surely such an al- 
lowance for a service that extends to such groups and varied needs is a 
most constructive expenditure. 
Make it your duty to find out the amount apportioned for library pur- 
poses in your community and compare this with the minimum main- 
tenance standard recommended by the American Library Association. 
If your local appropriation falls short you are urged to do whatever 
may be necessary to secure larger appropriations.—Editorial by Pres. 
William Greene, in the American Federationist. 





LEGISLATIVE DOCUMENTS 


Libraries which wish to receive the regular shipments of bills, journals, hearing 
notices, bulletins and other legislative material of the coming session must “make 
application therefor” according to a 1923 amendment to this law. The Commission 
will be glad to take care of this matter for any libraries which will notify us of 
their desire to receive legislative printing. 
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COUNTY NEWS 


Other notes, received too late for this issue, will follow next month. 


Brown County. The county appropri- 
ation to the De Pere Library for 1927 
is $1200 an increase of 50% over 1926 
when a county circulation of 9764 was 
shown. Besides the six stations, read- 
ing circle collections were sent to 41 
schools. 


Columbia County. The County Board 
has abandoned the old traveling library 
system and established a new board, to 
which the former members were all re- 
appointed. The new appropriation is 
$600. 


Douglas County. The appropriation 
for county library purposes this year 
was increased $1500. Miss Greta Lagro, 
of the Superior Public Library, who 
supervises the county service, reports 
that over 700 new books have been re- 
ceived and prepared for service—and 
that there are still outstanding orders 
for 300 more volumes. In the past two 
months 75 collections were sent in to the 
county, bringing the total number of 
collections for the year up to 118. 

La Crosse County. The La Crosse 
County library reports a circulation of 
18,483 volumes for the past year. This 
is an increased circulation of more than 
ten thousand volumes over the preced- 
ing year. Mrs. Emma Smith, librarian, 
announces the purchase of many new 
children’s books from the State Reading 
Circle list, but these were soon “gone 
and still requests for more”. Several 
hundred volumes were borrowed from 
the State Traveling Library to help 
meet the emergency. 

At the November session of the county 
library board it was decided to secure 
the best material possible for the annual 
declamatory and oratorical contest in the 
rural schools. 

The new appropriation is a 75% in- 
crease. 

Marinette County. A circulation of 
6054 is reported, an increase of nearly 
50% over last year. 


Oconto County. The county board ap- 
propriated $2,000 for library service as 
a report of the work in the county had 
been presented to them by Dr. Minnie 
Hopkins and Mrs. Ruth Francis. Last 
year $500 plus a special appropriation of 
$700 was voted for the county work. 
This year’s appropriation represents a 
large increase. The overhead of the 
county work is carried by the Oconto 
city library which furnishes space, 
light, heat, and janitor service, and also 
the use of its book collection. 

At the Lena station a children’s Book 
Week exhibit was displayed in the 
window of the hardware store in which 
the station is located. A special display 
was also set up inside. This branch is 
in charge of Miss Olive Brazeau. 


Racine County. Community song 
sheets have been distributed through 
the Racine County Library for use in 
communities. 

The application blank for use through 
the county has on its reverse side a com- 
plete list of the 23 stations exclusive of 
school stations from which books may 
be borrowed in the county. 


Rusk County. The county library at- 
tracted much attention through its dis- 
play at the County Fair, where Miss 
Helen Aten was on duty giving informa- 
tion about the service and telling how 
extensively the books were loaned. A 
table with a miniature library station 
and a library automobile conveying 
books to distant parts of the county was 
an attractive feature in the booth. A 
hive of bees from the Dan Benfer hives 
typified the activity of the county li- 
brary service. 

The puppet show, “Pat and the Fairy 
Shoes” is to be presented at various cen- 
ters throughout the county. 

The Hawkins Library is attractively 
housed in a six sided building, on the 
upper story of which is the band pavil- 
ion. This building is probably unique 
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in library architecture and was recently 
pictured in the Milwaukee Journal. 

An increased appropriation of $2000 
as compared with $1250 last year was 
granted without a dissenting vote. 

Quotation taken from County Board 
report of E. C. Gotham, County Super- 
intendent of Schools: 

“The influence of one other agency 
in its relation to the public schools must 
be pointed out. The library service that 
has been extended throughout the county 
from the Ladysmith Public Library has 
developed very remarkably in the past 
two years. The nature of this service 
is as follows: 

Traveling libraries are sent out to the 
schools and to the communities; reading 
circle books are supplied for the pupils 
and for the teachers; the regular library 
service of looking up and supplying ma- 
terial bearing upon certain definite 
questions is extended to all teachers who 
make the request. This latter service, 
taken with the others, extends practically 
the full service of the Public Library to 
every school in the county. 

Ninety-nine schools of the county re- 
ceived this library service during the 
past year. Eighty-seven of these were 
rural schools and twelve were graded 
schools. Three hundred fifty packages 
of special material were mailed to the 
rural schools aside from the many pack- 
ages that were called for in person. 

The Librarian has visited nearly all 
of the teachers’ meetings that have been 
held in the county and given talks ex- 
plaining the nature of the service that 
the library could render and encouraged 
teachers to avail themselves of its ad- 
vantages. 

In addition to the service of the li- 
brary in the schools themselves, oppor- 
tunity is offered for patrons’ reading to 
be supplied through the school. I feel 
that the extension of this library service 
is one of the largest and most far-reach- 
ing educational influences in the county.” 

Winnebago County. By unanimous 
vote on November 17 the Winnebago 
County board voted $1500 for county li- 
brary service for the current year. The 
service will be administered by Miss 
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Elizabeth Lathrop of the Oshkosh Pub- 
lic Library. The 3,000 volumes belong- 
ing to the old County Traveling Library 
will furnish the nucleus for the wider 
service; but 500 new volumes are to be 
immediately ordered to make the collec- 
tions fresh and attractive. Stations will 
be established in all parts of the county. 

Wood County. An increase of $500 
was given to both Wisconsin Rapids 
and Marshfield libraries by the county 
board for the year 1927. A small ap- 
propriation of $300 was also given to 
the Nekoosa library. This division is 
made instead of a unified county library 
service which would pool the resources 
of the whole county to the best advan- 
tage. 


“The county library is the only prac- 
tical solution of [the problem of books 
for everybody—in school and out]. 
Ninety years of failure in all other di- 
rections have proved this. The State 
can do something with its great central 
State Library and its traveling libraries. 
The schools can do something. Local 
study clubs, improvement societies and 
great educational institutions bent on 
extending their privileges to all classes 
and conditions of the population can do 
something; and it is to be hoped that 
every one of these agencies will keep 
on doing its utmost. But all together, 
doing their very best, can never fulfill 
the real function of the public library, 
the bringing to “all the people the books 
that belong to them.” The county li- 
brary can do it. In 200 counties in this 
country it is now doing it. In every 
county of this State it will be doing it 
as soon as there is a proper understand- 
ing of its benefits and needs by the 
authorities by the people to be benefited 
in the counties and by the membership 
of the Library Association. 

—New York Libraries, August 1926. 


From Recent Reports 
Appropriation Stations 


County for 1927 in 1926 
Brown—De Pere $1,200 6 
Green Bay --. 3,000 30 
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Columbia -_---- 600 35 
Dedge .....6..— 100 9 
Dougias ...... 2,000 85 
Jefferson ~----- EE 15 
La Crosse ------~ 2,800 71 
Langlade __---- 2,000 54 
Marinette _.__~- 1,000 64 
Oconto ~------- 2,000 42 
Outagamie ~_--- 500 3 
eee 500 ee 
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Racine (Service 

contract) ~.-- 86 
1 eee 2,000 29 
COS ea 200 21 
Trempealeau __- 100 13 
Winnebago ---- 1,500 18 
Wood— 

Marshfield —__ 1,000 4 

Nekoosa ----- 300 es 

Wis. Rapids __ 1,000 60 





BARRON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
1909-1926 


Seventeen years ago in 1909, under 
the auspices of the Men’s club, the Bar- 
ron Public library had its beginning. 
The Men’s club was an organization of 
the leading business and professional 
men in the city, and in 1909 solicited 
books and papers by a house to house 
canvas and raised funds by popular sub- 
scription. The response of the citizens 
soon resulted in rooms being opened on 
the second floor of the old postoffice 
building, where some chairs and tables 
were provided, and stacks of old maga- 
zines were piled in one corner. The first 
librarian was Mrs. T. J. Powell. 

The city assumed management of the 
library on July 1 of the same year, and 
three years later, on March 17, 1912, 
made application to Andrew Carnegie 
for funds to build a permanent and 
beautiful home for the enterprise. He 
responded with a donation of $11,500, 
and less than a year later, in February 
1918, the new building was completed 
and the books transferred to the new 
quarters. The city makes an annual ap- 
propriation of $2,000 for the maintenance 
of the library. 


Mrs. Isabelle Young became librarian 
the year the new library was occupied, 
and served very ably for seven years. 
Since September, 1920, the present li- 
brarian, Mrs. Josephine Anderson, has 
been employed. 


A wonderful growth has been experi- 
enced in all departments of the library. 
Between 1924 and 1925 the circulation 
increased over 3000, jumping from 
25,498 in 1924 to 28,769 in 1925. At the 
present time there are 1353 borrowers 
and 4919 bound volumes. Two daily 
and two weekly newspapers are received 
regularly, and thirty-six magazines are 
on the yearly subscription list. Last 
year $300 was spent for new books, and 
this year, $400. 

Each month a collection of books is 
sent to the hospitals of the city, the Boy 
Scouts attending to the drayage. The 
library is open every day from 2 to 9 
o’clock, p. m., except on Friday when it 
is closed at 5:30. Miss Elsie Kent has 
been engaged as assistant during the 
supper hour. 


—Barron County News Shield 





LEGISLATIVE DOCUMENTS 


Libraries which wish to receive the regular shipments of bills, journals, hearing 
notices, bulletins and other legislative material of the coming session must “make 
application therefor” according to a 1923 amendment to this law. The Commission 
will be glad to take care of this matter for any libraries which will notify us of 


their desire to receive legislative printing. 
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GALESVILLE’S FIFTEEN YEARS 


The year 1926 marks the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the birth of the American 
Library Association and in many re- 
spects the birth of the American library 
movement. 

To signalize this year the association 
held an anniversary conference in At- 
lantic City and Philadelphia in October. 

The beginning of the Galesville Pub- 
lic Library dates back to more than 
twenty years ago, when Miss May Cur- 
rier, now deceased, placed the first trav- 
eling library here. Miss Currier was an 
invalid, confined much of the time to a 
wheel chair, although she rode out oc- 
casionally. Driving about town, she, in 
ten-cent contributions, collected fifty dol- 
lars to establish such a library which 
for a number of years was located at 
her home. 


In 1911 the first steps were taken to 
organize a permanent public library in 
Galesville. Mrs. W. J. Maxwell, also 
deceased, was one of the most zealous 
promoters. Miss Stearns of the State 
Library Commission was brought here 
to look over the field, and later came 
Miss Van Buren. 


Organization was effected March 24, 
1911. Dr. G. H. Lawrence was chosen 
as the first president; Mrs. Maxwell, 
secretary, and Mrs. J. F. Cance, treas- 
urer. Mrs. Cance has served as the 
treasurer since that date. Members of 
the library board named were D. E. 
Chappell, Mrs. Phillip Uhl, Mrs. J. F. 
Cance, Mrs. W. J. Maxwell, Frank A. 
Kellman, Dr. G. H. Lawrence. 

The late Mrs. F. M. Symonds was 
prominent in the preliminary work and 
advocated the opening of a rest room in 
connection with the library. 

The library started off in the city 
building, bookcases being installed in the 
council room. Miss Annette Day was 
the first librarian. 

There were numerous donations of 
books which, added to the first lot bought 
by the committee, made a very good 
showing. The report at the close of 


the first year gave the number of books 
in the library as 767. The borrowers 
for that year totaled 533, and the num- 
ber of books circulated was 5,180. 

The library was kept in the city build- 
ing only a few months. Mrs. Symonds 
was eager for a rest room in connec- 
tion, and at her own expense, with the 
permission of the library board, she 
leased the rooms in the Rhodes building, 
now occupied by the Lawrence millinery. 
Mrs. Symonds paid the rental of the 
quarters the years the library remained 
there. 

In 1914 Mrs. Ellen Burdick died, and 
her will provided for her town property 
on East Ridge Street passing to the 
Galesville municipality, provided that a 
library and rest room be maintained 
therein. So the library moved into the 
building, where it remained until 1921, 
when the city bought the Luce building 
and made it over as a public library 
and comfort station. 

In celebration of the anniversary, the 
librarian exhibited historical material. 
A. L. A. posters showed the progress of 
libraries in the U. S. Contrasting state- 
ments and figures showed the growth of 
the Galesville library. The names of li- 
brarians who have served were posted; 
portraits of the invalid girl and of the 
lady who left the property for the li- 
brary, and other pictures of the library 
and its activities were exhibited. A col- 
lection of books, some of them over 100 
years old, showed “What our grandpar- 
ents read”. 


Librarians from the opening of the li- 
brary have been Mrs. Annette Day, Miss 
Gwynifred Bibby, Miss Edna Bibby, Mrs. 
M. G. Phillips, Miss Ella Kneeland. 
Miss Kneeland has served since 1917. 
Mrs. C. A. Kellman is assistant. 

Miss Kneeland reports the total num- 
ber of books in the library as approxi- 
mately 3,200. Registered borrowers are 
979. Total books circulated last year, 
12,697. 

—Galesville Republic 
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KILBOURN’S FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The main room of the Kilbourn Public 
Library was crowded on the evening of 
November 12 for the celebration of the 
founding of the library in 1886. Like 
most libraries with a history, the one in 
Kilbourn was started by an association, 
with a membership assessment of two 
dollars a year, which was used as a book 
fund. The library necessarily started in 
a small way and had the usual struggle 
for existence of the early library. 


In 1896 the association turned over its 
stock of about 400 books to the village, 
the village board having voted a half 
mill tax for the support of a free li- 
brary, and the newly created public li- 
brary moved into the town hall, having 
been assigned a corner of the council 
room. At this time Lillian Ramsay was 
appointed librarian, and for thirty years 
has consistently and courageously car- 
ried forward the work that has resulted 
in the well organized and much used li- 
brary of today. Since 1913 the library 
has occupied its own building provided 
through Andrew Carnegie, the site hav- 
ing been presented by the late C. W. 
Snider. Its growth has been steady, not 
only in the number of volumes, now 
more than 8000, but in their use and 
appreciation by both old and young in 
Kilbourn and the neighboring country- 
side. 

In order properly to observe this an- 
niversary a program was planned weeks 
ahead to include the many interests that 
had helped in the upbuilding of the li- 
brary, for it has always been a com- 
munity enterprise, fostered by the work 
of many citizens. Except for several 
musical numbers omitted here, the pro- 
gram was as follows: 

The initial movement—the literary and 
library associations—Frank Marshall. 

The raising of funds and the transition 
period—Mrs. W. B. Shute. 

The library in its new location—H. D. 

Snider. 

Contributions to the library—Miss Ram- 
say. 

Reading of reminiscent 
former residents. 


letters from 


Appreciation of the library—the mayor, 
and various speakers representing the 
City Council, the nine clubs of the 
city, and the schools, spoke briefly con- 
cerning the place the library was fill- 
ing in the community, and the service 
it was giving their group in particular. 

Presentation of anniversary gifts. 

The gifts included a tablet presented 
by the citizens of Kilbourn in memory of 
J. E. Jones for many years president 
of the library board, and at all times 
a zealous promoter of the library; a pic- 
ture of the late C. W. Snider, who by 
his gift of the site had made the library 
building possible; eight chairs for the 
children’s tables from Mrs. H. A. J. 
Upham. 

Miss Ramsay’s own paper on “Con- 
tributions to the Library” was a triumph 
of records and appreciation, for it named 
the chief gifts made to the library dur- 
ing thirty years and their donors, and 
told how they had been used. Every- 
thing was accounted for by name, except 
the listing of many gifts of single vol- 
umes, which were acknowledged as a 
whole. Quite unusual was the acknowl- 
edgment of service as a gift, for much 
help had been freely given by many 
workers in the struggling days of the 
library, and for various occasions in 
later days. To the Library Commission 
recognition was accorded for much as- 
sistance in organization and cataloging, 
and general counsel on library problems. 
On concluding her paper Miss Ramsay 
gave the four volume set of The Out- 
line of science, by Thomson to the li- 
brary as her anniversary gift. 

The program concluded with the pres- 
entation to Miss Ramsay of four gold 
eagles from the citizens and school chil- 
dren of Kilbourn. In presenting them, 
the president of the board voiced the 
appreciation of the community for her 
many years of devoted, interested serv- 
ice that had made the library so useful 
in the community, and so necessary to 
all the people. 
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The anniversary was celebrated as a 
special occasion in connection with 
Good Book Week. As usual, books for 
young people were on exhibition through- 
out the week. The first story hour of 
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the season was held on Saturday morn- 
ing following the anniversary, with 59 
children in attendance, a goodly number 
for a city whose total population is four- 
teen hundred.—M. E. H. 





SHARON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Public Library of Sharon was 
started about ten years ago by the Wom- 
an’s Club. Struggling against prejudice 
among the unprogressive, and trying to 
overcome the indifference of those who 
realized that a library was needed here, 
yet lacked the energy to help establish 
one, the little band of women worked 
valiantly, going from house to house, 
gathering the few books that formed 
the nucleus of the present library. 
Through their persistent efforts, the 
club now possesses over sixteen hundred 
volumes. Their present quarters, a 
small room in the village hall, are so 
inadequate that last spring the club be- 
gan to look for other accommodations. 
At this time, Mr. Henry Brigham, of 
Glencoe, Illinois, whose boyhood was 
spent in Sharon, came forward with a 
gift of a site and a new building for the 
library, as a memorial to his parents, 


who were pioneer settlers in this village. 
This building is now nearing completion. 
It is a very attractive structure of 
early colonial architecture, with a gam- 
brel roof. Its dimensions are 23 by 40 
feet, not including porches. Both porches 
have brick floors. The back porch, 9 by 
40 feet, overlooks the triangular park 
included in the site, and is designed to 
be used as a speaker’s platform, or a 
band stand, large enough to accommo- 
date twenty or thirty musicians, the 
audience being seated in the pleasant 
park. Mr. Brigham is also beautifying 
the grounds, adding to the present love- 
liness of many grand old trees, by grad- 
ing the lawn, and laying walks. Sharon 
is to be congratulated on receiving this 
very generous gift, which will not only 
beautify the town, but will be a great 
benefit to the present population as well 

as the many generations to come. 
—L. H. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Results of Children’s Book Week 


Appleton. The results of Children’s 
Book Week are considered beneficial in 
that it calls to the librarian’s attention 
the successful and unsuccessful methods 
of observing it. If results are tardy and 
intangible it may be for lack of impres- 
sive exhibits. The most important re- 
sults of the emphasis laid on Children’s 
Book week is that the children’s depart- 
ment is relied upon for advice in choice 
of books for various occasions through- 
eut the year, is the opinion of Mrs. Har- 
riman, children’s librarian. 

Baraboo. “Our Children’s Book Week 
was a very busy week. We had a dis- 


play of children’s books at the book- 
store. Also the Al. Ringling theater 
put on a slide for the week with the 
offer that children under sixteen that 
would draw this week from the public 
library a non-fiction book and bring a 
written review to us would be given a 
ticket for a moving picture. 404 chil- 
dren drew for the contest. We noticed 
for some time afterwards there was a 
larger percentage of non-fiction books 
drawn. It also brings new children and 
a number of new readers cards are al- 
ways taken out. We also published a 
list of some good books for boys and 
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girls in the papers during the week. 
The story hour was held for the first 
time this fall on Saturday, November 13, 
with over sixty children attending.” 

Barron. Children’s Book Week has 
drawn the attention and interest of a 
considerable number of children through- 
out the city, but not as much from par- 
ents as the library would wish. One 
purpose was to suggest properly graded 
books for the children, ones which they 
would like to own. The library has had 
exhibitions of recommended books placed 
in a drug store window; at the Mother’s 
Club meeting on Tuesday, November 9; 
and in the children’s department at the 
library. Much interest has been shown 
in these exhibits. 

The children responded better this 
year than ever before and there is no 
doubt but that the purpose of Book 
Week, the interesting of children in 
reading good books, has been realized. 

Twenty-one library cards were made 
out for children who have never before 
taken library books. Several parents 
have asked us to order books to be used 
as Christmas gifts. 

Boscobel. A resolution to read one 
good book during Children’s Book Week 
introduced many hitherto obscure titles 
to the readers. Books suited to the 
various grades were offered on different 
days through the week. This organized 
use of the library resulted in thirty new 
borrowers among the grade children and 
16 from the high school. The list rec- 
ommended by the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation for children to read before they 
are sixteen was published and especially 
stressed during the week. 

Clintonville. Some new books, a story 
hour and a talk regarding other things 
of interest found in books served to in- 
troduce new material to the youthful 
patrons. 

Cumberland. The children, parents, 
and city and rural teachers were offered 
an especially attractive display of books 
in excellent editions during Children’s 
Book Week and the patrons showed 
more enthusiasm towards it then in pre- 
vious years. Books for adults were 
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also exhibited. The weekly notes in the 
paper stressed the importance of the 
week, and also listed many worthwhile 
titles of non-fiction. 

Edgerton. “Children’s Book Week is 
looked for and asked about from the 
time school starts until the announce- 
ment is posted in the library, and many 
of the books have from one to ten re- 
serves on them as they stand on the 
exhibit shelf. 

Of course it pays and pays big as any 
work with children does, and it is work. 
But what are we here for?” 

—Mrs. EFFIE HENDERSON. 


Evansville. “We feel that Children’s 
Book Week was a success in our local 
library, and that it was well worth the 
work and time expended. From past 
experience we think the benefits are no- 
ticeable throughout the year. Unusual 
interest was manifested in the books and 
posters. The library had on display 
forty-five new children’s books in addi- 
tion to a fine collection borrowed from 
the Wisconsin Library Commission. 

A story hour was held on Friday 
afternoon, and there were about one 
hundred children present. The stories 
told were taken from books in the ex- 
hibit, and the children could scarcely 
wait until the following week when they 
were placed in circulation.” 


Galesville. Good Book Week for 1926 
seems to have accomplished the follow- 
ing results in the Galesville Public Li- 
brary: 

A greater appreciation on the part of 
the parents, of what the library is do- 
ing. For example, after a story hour 
with ninety children present, one mother 
came to the library and expressed her 
thanks to the librarian and the story 
teller, for the privilege accorded her lit- 
tle boy. 

An increase in reading, among the 
young people. As one girl put it after 
trying out in a contest: “Believe me, 
I am going to read more next year, so I 
will know about these characters.” 

A deeper thought of what the books 
really mean to the reader brought forth 
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by a ballot box with votes for the favor- 
ite book. 

A better understanding by the public, 
of the important place of books in a 
child’s life, as a result of the attractive 
window in a furniture store, fitted up as 
a child’s play room. 

A closer relationship between the li- 
brary and the rural schools, through a 
contest of finding the books in which a 
list of twenty characters appear. 

—ELLA D. KNEELAND. 


Greenwood. “The memory of our cel- 
ebration of Book Week last year car- 
ried over into this year so that we had 
so many inquiries about Book Week that 
we just had to celebrate again. 

This year we had the story of Oberon, 
otherwise Bill printed in the local paper 
and offered prizes for the longest list 
of correct book titles taken from it. 
The longest list contained sixty titles. 
The story is creating an interest in books 
that were not popular such as Tales 
from Silver Lands, and the children are 
wanting to read each book mentioned in 
the story. 

Then the library board had a food 
sale Saturday, November 13, and cleared 
$36, which will be used to replace worn 
out children’s books.” 

Janesville. “Following our usual cus- 
tom we had a book display in the chil- 
dren’s room as one of our observances 
of Good Book Week. We had old favor- 
ites, Books for boys, Books for girls, 
Books for the children’s reading table. 
Copies of the Bookshelf for boys and 
girls were distributed to parents and 
teachers. We still have a supply of 
these as we always have a demand for 
them as Christmas nears. 

Each sixth grade of the city was in- 
vited to give a book program at Library 
Hall during Good Book Week. Several 
very good programs were given. Chil- 
dren dressed to represent characters in 
books, book tableaux, book reviews given 
in costume were some of the things 
given. The pupils of one school gave 
book reviews using lantern slides. One 
child reviewed The top of the continent 
and used slides of the National Parks. 
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The girl who gave Heidi used slides of 
Swiss villages, cottages, goats etc., to 
illustrate her talk. The children enjoyed 
the programs. 

We had the first story hour of the sea- 
son on Saturday morning of that week. 
Every Tuesday afternoon after school 
we are having a story hour for the up- 
per grade pupils. I am telling them 
cycle stories, Ulysses. 

Talks on “Good books for children” 
to the P. T. Associations, Primary coun- 
cil, A. A. U. W. study group and other 
similar organizations, are given during 
the year and we do not attempt to do 
all of this during Good Book Week. 
Most of the requests for assistance and 
suggestions for Christmas buying come 
later.” 


Kaukauna. In addition to the interest 
in our new children’s books purchased 
this fall, the results of our efforts for 
Children’s Book Week were good. Many 
children who were not using their cards, 
have commenced reading again, and 
many new children readers have taken 
out cards and others are still coming. 
On Saturday, November 13, we had the 
largest daily circulation we have had 
this year, the non-fiction exceeding the 
fiction. 


Kenosha. The usual exhibits of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week in the Central library 
and in the branches, as well as in the 
local bookstore, served to attract not 
only the children but many parents and 
teachers. These visitors gave close at- 
tention to the especially selected titles 
and editions. The exhibits were con- 
tinued for several weeks so that patrons 
might find helpful suggestions for Christ- 
mas buying. The emphasis of good 
books was carried out by the bookstore 
by recommending especially those the 
library preferred. The newspaper also 
gave liberal attention to the purpose of 
the week. 

Miss Hottes, children’s librarian, re- 
ports as follows: “As to the value of 
the week, it is a little difficult to gauge 
it in tangible results. People come in 
and look at the displays, and express 
themselves as pleased. Books were sold 
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from the store exhibit. Later in the 
year, near Christmas, some of the li- 
brarians are asked to talk before Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations. Probably the 
work of education goes on _ slowly, 
throughout the entire year, fostered by 
the library in its constant effort to pro- 
vide only good reading matter to boys 
and girls. I cannot help but feel that 
for us librarians Children’s Book Week 
is for every week in the year. The week 
set aside annually in November is a 
special reminder to the public of the 
guidance toward good books which the 
library gives every day without com- 
ment or advertisement.” 


La Crosse. Miss Beust reports as fol- 
lows: “Children’s Book Week has ac- 
complished some definite things for us 
in La Crosse. We now have a book 
store that carries a good stock of splen- 
did juvenile titles. This means that 
some boys and girls in La Crosse are 
receiving titles that form the basis of a 
good library. The result of good books 
in the home is a demand for good titles 
in the public library, that is—give a 
child Little Women for Christmas, and 
he will ask for Little Men; give the 
child Motor boys in the tropics and he 
will demand Motor boys in the North 
Pole. 

Children’s Book Week calls attention 
to the service that the library renders 
to the boys and girls. After all, one 
must sell a thing to the public to get 
the support and interest that every in- 
stitution needs that wants to accomplish 
a real purpose. 

We feel that Children’s Book Week 
does call attention to good books and 
does it effectively with the general pub- 
lic. This can only be done through a 
special effort.” 


Lancaster. The library was especially 
favored this year by a gift of $25 from 
the Lancaster Woman’s Club, for the 
purchase of books for the children’s de- 
partment. These books were featured 
in the Book Week display and attracted 
much attention. In addition to these 
books, lists and catalogs were offered to 
patrons. This service would undoubt- 
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edly benefit the persons who avail them- 
selves of it. 

Laona. “In Laona it has accom- 
plished the following: Mothers have 
consulted with the Librarian before buy- 
ing books for Christmas gifts. In the 
past they have ordered books from mail - 
order houses without a thought regard- 
ing the authors and illustrations. It 
has encouraged parents to buy books for 
gifts. Our posters and notes in the 
papers have brought new patrons, par- 
ents of small children, who came to dis- 
cuss books for their children. A paper 
on “Books for children” was read to 
members of the Laona Woman’s Club, 
and after the meeting ten of the members 
asked for copies of The Bookshelf for 
boys and girls. So I feel that our ob- 
servance of Children’s Book Week has 
been well worth while,” writes Mrs. 
Evans, the librarian. 

Manitowoc. “Juvenile circulation on 
two days of Children’s Book Week ex- 
ceeded that of any single day since Feb- 
ruary. 

A very satisfactory number of new 
juvenile borrowers was registered. Some 
of these were school children from the 
lower grades brought to the library for 
the first time by their teachers, because 
it was Children’s Book Week. 

Inquiries about children’s books are 
being received from parents, who re- 
ceived by mail the Book Shelf for Boys 
and Girls, sent out by the library. This 
interest is sure to continue as the Christ- 
mas season draws nearer. 

We find that Children’s Book Week 
accomplishes a renewal of parental in- 
terest in the child’s reading and at- 
tracts to the library both the child and 
the parent.” 

Marinette. Miss Reeve writes: “Once 
again Good Book Week is over, and we 
are glad to think that it was a real suc- 
cess. In addition to the play, The King 
of Bookland, which interested not only 
the children, but an audience of adults, 
a voting contest was held throughout 
the week. The children were asked to 
vote for their favorite book and a great 
variety of titles was represented. Dur- 
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ing the week each child who came to 
the library was given a colorful book- 
mark with an appropriate legend ex- 
plaining Children’s Book Week. The 
circulation in the children’s depart- 
ment, which has been steadily climbing 
during the fall, was especially stimu- 
lated by the week’s observance. The 
Hidden Titles contest of the summer, 
and the emphasis of special titles through 
Children’s Book Week represents an in- 
tensive effort to make the children 
familiar with the best of books.” 


Medford. Mrs. Schulz, the librarian, 
writes: “National Book Week was very 
fittingly observed in Medford. Through 
the courtesy of Schmidt, the clothier, 
the library was able to have displayed 
in his window an assortment of books 
from the Medford Public Library with 
suitable comments attached. This store 
is located at the intersection of Main 
and River Streets, and hundreds of peo- 
ple have stopped, read the placards and 
titles of books, and many have stepped 
into the store to ask the why and where- 
fore of books in a clothing store window. 
Others have gone te the library and 
asked that such and such a book be lent 
them when display week is over. 

While the majority of the people in 
Medford do make use of the public li- 
brary at their disposal, there are many 
more to whom it would become a friend 
and an inspiration if they would only 
make use of it. National Book Week 
calls the attention of these people to our 
library. 

We were fortunate in getting many 
new books from the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission besides the juvenile 
books we had ordered from the Reading 
Circle Annual and could therefore make 
good displays.” 


Menasha. “The librarians visited the 
schools and told the pupils about Good 
Book Week and invited them to call and 
bring their parents sometime during the 
week. No other work was done and 
nothing else was needed as far as the 
young folks were concerned. They 
swarmed into the library and carried 
away quantities of books. 
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The new books were not allowed to be 
drawn until Saturday when 515 books 
were circulated. Each could have one 
new book. 

It is harder to induce grown people 
to visit the library, they are so busy 
and there are so many children that it 
is difficult to find a quiet corner, and 
then it is easier to send for their books 
by their children. 

In this way they miss the opportunity 
to browse around and find the books 
that will be a help to them as well as 
provide a pleasant pastime. 

We feel that the week calls the library 
to the attention of every one and pro- 
duces an interest which, judging from 
the attendance and circulation, lasts 
throughout the year. 

The time spent will be well repaid.” 


Milwaukee. Again the citizens of Mil- 
waukee were widely conscious of the ex- 
istence of books, as evidenced by the 
fact that 6,471 persons visited the dis- 
plays in the library during the week. 
These displays included not only books 
but prize winning articles which illus- 
trated the books done by the school chil- 
dren of the city. There was a marked 
increase of interest from a number of 
schools which had not been particularly 
interested in other years. 1387 class 
rooms were represented in the entries 
offered for the contest. The fact that 
these objects allied themselves most 
closely with the books which the chil- 
dren read indicates that the children 
were familiar with the literature. 


Remarkable talent was displayed and 
used in the contest, which also showed 
what the schools of Milwaukee are ac- 
complishing in their contacts with liter- 
ature. The essays on favorite book 
characters, the list of fifteen choice 
books, and the one-act plays submitted 
were particularly gratifying. 

The Lisbon Avenue branch reports 
that in addition to the exhibits for boys 
and girls and their parents there was 
also a local program at the Branch. 
This resulted in very direct advertising 
which brings the library service to the 
attention of the community. Also re- 
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sults of the entertainment were directly 
seen, and numerous requests for fairy 
tales and pirate stories and other titles 
displayed were made. Not only were 
these offered anew to former patrons, 
but many prospective patrons saw them 
for the first time. 

The program followed by the Mil- 
waukee library appears elsewhere in 
this Bulletin. 


Oconto. Greater interest in good 
reading for children, especially through 
individual ownership of books, was 
stressed through the week. The par- 
ent’s share in the selection of these 
books was also emphasized. Help in this 
selection was given by the public library 
through exhibits, personal conferences, 
pamphlets and lists. Mrs. Francis, at 
the invitation of the children of the pub- 
lic schools, visited the classes and gave 
the children treats from attractive new 
titles and volumes of poetry. The 
rooms were decorated by attractive Book 
Week posters which the children had 
made, from which Mrs. Francis was 
asked to choose the five best for special 
honor. Following the story hour the 
plan has been to bring out the child’s 
knowledge of the books in which the 
stories are found by questions. Photo- 
graphs of the display in the library have 
been received by the Bulletin. The ed- 
itors regret that it is impossible to re- 
produce them. 


Park Falls. If it were possible to see 
the results of Children’s Book Week it 
would reward the library for the many 
extra hours needed for planning, ar- 
ranging, and carrying out the successful 
observance of the week. However, it is 
necessary to measure rather intangible 
results. In doing this it seems that the 
adults appreciate it more than the chil- 
dren. The children are attracted by the 
many bright new books, and of course 
ask ‘When can we take them’? The 
parents and teachers also report that 
they tell them much about the books at 
the library. This year the teachers 
from the primary grades through the 
fourth brought their classes to the li- 
brary for a special talk about the books 
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and about the care of them. There were 
on display about 150 new books for chil- 
dren, which the many adults said they 
wished to read. The circulation on Sat- 
urday of Children’s Book Week was 187, 
and on Monday following the week, 180. 
Not so many new borrowers were reg- 
istered this year as last year. 

Miss Smith, the librarian, reports 
that the chief result, in her opinion, is 
that the parents realize that the library 
is providing the very best literature for 
the children, and they appreciate this. 


Reedsburg. “Children’s Book Week 
reaches various groups, the _ clubs, 
schools, teachers and pupils, those who 
see the exhibits in the down-town win- 
dows, also those in the buildings where 
exhibits are held. They always seem to 
welcome and enjoy the books, occasion- 
ally taking some of them home for over 
night. 

Each year people attracted by the 
books and not understanding the why, 
go in and ask to make immediate pur- 
chase, and thus are directed to the li- 
brary. 

It is early to name results; the im- 
mediate response makes the work worth- 
while. There are always later ones that 
are more interesting, sometimes as the 
result of the newspaper publicity and 
sometimes from sources unexpected and 
unlooked for, the more interesting for 
that reason. This year the Woman’s 
Club observed the day for the first 
time, books were reviewed and discussed 
and two afternoons devoted to it, all 
proclaimed it an interesting time. 

The teachers as usual gave hearty co- 
operation, the second grade pupils are 
enthusiastically saving their nickels and 
dimes to each buy a book for themselves 
with the teacher’s aid in selection. An- 
other feature is the making of rhymes 
on the subject. Last year one woman 
bought $24 worth of books for Christmas 
as a direct result of books exhibited in 
a down-town window,” writes Mrs. 
Mary E. Cushman, the librarian. 


Rice Lake. The librarian reports: 
“About the same preparation was made 
this year as last. The librarian talked 
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before the Lincoln School, Mothers’ Club, 
and before the Junior High School. 
Lack of help prevented the librarian 
from speaking before the other two 
Mothers’ Clubs. 

As to the results it is hard to say 
just what results there are. More 
mothers came to see the exhibit than last 
year. The children were far more 
interested, probably because there were 
many more beautiful books. The main 
part of the exhibit was the forty books 
listed by the U. S. Bureau of Education 
as those every child should read. Be- 
sides those there were some new copies 
of well known classics. I do not know 
what results the week accomplishes. I 
doubt if it accomplished much either 
this year or last.” 


Sparta. Miss Knudson, the librarian, 
writes: “The observance of Children’s 
Book Week in Sparta always means an 
awakened interest in the library on the 
part of both children and aduits. 

Displays in store windows, announce- 
ments in churches, and talks in the 
schools and at Parent-Teachers’ meet- 
ings bring the library to the attention 
of the people. 

We believe it pays to observe this 
week.” 

Superior. “Congratulations on the in- 
novation at the library”, greeted the 
children’s librarian when she met a lady 
active in educational work in Superior. 
It seems the congratulations were for the 
story hour which she had supposed was 
something new at the library because of 
the publicity which has appeared regu- 
larly in the papers concerning it this 
fall. The library has adopted the slogan 
“It Pays to Advertise” and this was fol- 
lowed in its Children’s Book Week pro- 
gram. It seems to have given the de- 
sired results. Parents and teachers wel- 
comed lists of good books for children 
given at P. T. A. meetings and took 
much interest in the book display. 
Teachers were inspired to add posters to 
their book corners and inquired where 
they might send to get pictures and 
posters like the ones the library was us- 
ing in its displays. Many questions 
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were asked by anxious mothers concern- 
ing the reading of their children. 

The local book store has cooperated 
by asking the library to recommend lists 
of books which would interest parents 
who are making particular choice for 
their children. This the librarian was 
very glad to do, and such close coopera- 
tion will undoubtedly result in the se- 
lection of good books for purchase in 
Superior.” 


Tomahawk. “We believe that the 
work necessary to make a success of 
Children’s Book Week is repaid by the 
interest aroused in children’s reading. 
The week’s activities draw many chil- 
dren to the library, and the bright new 
books and beautifully illustrated old 
favorites exhibited, always attract some 
to the pleasure found in reading good 
books,” writes Miss Venne, the librarian. 


Waupun. “It is hard to say just now 
what the results of our Children’s Book 
Week celebration will be. Besides our 
exhibits of Good books for boys and 
girls, the work of famous illustrators, 
etc., we staged a little book pageant of 
about thirty famous characters from 
children’s literature. This was held on 
Friday evening in the high school audi- 
torium, as we haven’t nearly enough 
room in the library for anything of that 
kind. There was considerable interest 
in, and splendid cooperation from both 
teachers and parents in this. It cer- 
tainly stimulated the circulation of books, 
as the following Saturday we circulated 
236 books, a large number for us at this 
time of year. Of course it has inter- 
ested more children in the books from 
which the characters were drawn, and 
brought general publicity to the library. 
I feel quite sure some benefits at least 
will accrue throughout the year as the 
children, at least, take this sort of thing 
very earnestly and seriously. If this 
proves true it will have been worth the 
work,” writes Miss Clara L. Lindsley, 
the librarian. 


Winneconne. This was the first year 
that the library celebrated Book Week, 
and the community’s attention was 
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drawn to the books offered by the li- 
brary, by attractive posters displayed, 
and a fresh decorated room with new 
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curtains and flower plants. The week 
closed with a special story hour at which 
96 children were present. 





EVERYBODY’S IN IT 
A Program for the Observance of Children’s Book Week 


Children’s Book Week comes as an op- 
portunity to the libraries, the schools 
and to all workers with children. Every 
teacher and every librarian is constantly 
looking for the chance to introduce boys 
and girls to books which will enrich 
their lives, and help lay the foundations 
for character development. 

The public library, with its interest 
in the children, in the schools and in 
Children’s Book Week, offers to every 
elementary school child a great oppor- 
tunity to express his love of good books, 
to take part in this great national cele- 
bration, and at the same time to win a 
prize for his school. 

A generous sum of money has been 
placed at the disposal of Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library to be used in giving first, 
second, and third prizes in each group. 
(See list below.) Hach prize will be a 
book which will be given to the winning 
room, and not to the child who wins. 
Each child who wins a prize for his 
school will receive the ribbon used to 
mark the winning article while it is on 
display at the Library during Children’s 
Book Week. 

The suggestions for contests follow 
the plans worked out by the Hibbing 


Public Library for children’s Book 
Week, 1925. (Libraries. Jan. 1926.) 
Prize List 


First, Second and Third Prizes will be 
given in each of the 17 groups—51 
Prizes in all 


Group 1. Kindergarten 
Best clay model of favorite character 
from storyland. 
Group 2. Grade 1B 


Best cardboard model or cutout of 
favorite character from storyland. 


Group $8. Grade1A 


Best cardboard model or cutout of 
favorite character from storyland. 


Group 4. Grade 2B 
Best community poster, (i. e. made by 
whole room) about good books and 
reading. 
Group 5. Grade 2A 
Best community poster, (i. e. made by 
whole room) about “Our Favorite 
Story”. 
Group 6. Grade 8B 
Best illustration for favorite story. 


Group 7. Grade 3A 


Best paper doll illustrating favorite 
character in books. 


Group 8. Grade 4B 
Best 5 suggestions for the care of books. 


Group 9. Grade 4A 
Best story of a book read—250 words or 
less. 
Group 10. Grade 5B 
Best figure dressed like book character. 


Group 11. Grade 5A 
Best scene from favorite book. If 
drawn, sheet not larger than 10x16 
inches; if modeled in a box largest di- 
mension must not be more than 10 x 16 
inches. Original designs preferred. 


Group 12. Grade 6B 
Best poster about books and reading—in- 
dividual child’s work, not community 
poster. 


Group 18. Grade 6A 
Best illustrated book report on a favor- 
ite book. The object of this report 
should be to stimulate others to read 
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the book. (Sample and suggestions 
may be seen in the Public Library.) 


Group 14. Grade 7B 
Best Essay, “My favorite Book Char- 
acter.” 


Group 15. Grade 7A 
Best Essay, “My favorite Book Char- 
acter.” 


Group 16. Grade 8B 
Best list of 15 books for boys and girls. 


Group 17. Grade 8A 
Best one-act play suitable for use in a 
book week celebration written by the 
children. 


Rules of the Contest 


Contest closes __--_--- (A full week 
before Children’s Book Week) 

1. This contest is open to all public, 
private and parochial city schools from 
the kindergarten through the eighth 
grade. 

2. Contestants should tell the Contest 
Committee of their intention to enter on 


or before .......-.. "PRONG ....-..-~ . 
ask for the .......< and say: “This is 
BS: ese Room of the .... =... 


School. We wish to enter the Book 
Week Contest”. 

3. Only one entry from each class may 
be received in the final contest, this en- 
try to be the best one from each com- 
peting class. Thus, a teacher having 
two classes in her room (e. g. a 5A and 
a 5B, or a 6A and 7B class may make 
two entries, one for each class). Where 
half yearly promotion is not done teach- 
ers may enter one entry from each 
group assigned to their grade, but not 
two entries from the same group. Ma- 
terial entered in the wrong group for 
the grade must be excluded from the 
contest. Be sure to get the right group. 

4. Material entered MUST be marked 
according to directions given here. 

A. Groups 1, 2, 3, 7, 10, and 11 (if 
a box is used) must be marked with a 
tag securely tied on, and bearing, Name 
of School, Number of Grade, Name of 
Teacher, Name of Child—if individually. 
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B. Groups 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, and 11 (if a poster is made) 
must be marked in the LOWER RIGHT 
HAND CORNER, with Name of School, 
Number of Grade, Name of Teacher, 
Name of Child—if made individually. 

Material not marked in this way will 
be excluded from the contest. 

5. Contest closes at ~------- (a full 
week before children’s Book Week). All 
entries must be brought to the Public 
Library at before that time. 
No material received later can be en- 
tered. 

6. The object of this contest is to 
promote in the children a love of good 
books. Therefore the entries will be 
judged on the following points. 

A. Literary value of book chosen. 

B. Originality. 

C. Careful portrayal of character 
chosen. 

7. Prize winning material will be dis- 
played in the Rotunda of the Public Li- 
brary from __------ through -_--_---. 
Prizes will be distributed later. Prize 
winning material will be returned to the 
school at that time. Other entries will 
be returned to contestants if called for 
at the Public Library, before _____---. 


For the success of this contest, good 
art work in the schools is essential. 

This contest is, itself, a practical 
training in originality, in self-reliance, 
in appreciation of the best literature, 
and in unselfish service to the community 
—since the prize is won for the class, 
by the child. 

Will you help your children to attain 
a richer and fuller enjoyment of books, 
and give them a chance to express their 
school loyalty by urging them to try 
for a prize? 

The library in addition to displaying 
the competing work will exhibit the 
books with which the entries are asso- 
ciated and books of special interest to 
Boy Scout Troops, vocational groups, 
history classes, school clinic children, etc., 
featuring each group on a separate day 
and distributing book marks with short 
title lists of books for the group. 
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The great success of this program as 
followed out in Milwaukee was due to 
the wide spread cooperation enlisted by 
the Library of schools, clubs, organiza- 
tions, individuals, and the public press, 
without which the work of the program 
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is too great and the beneficial results of 
intensive attention to worthwhile books 
are lost. 
—LETHA M. DAVIDSON, 
Chief of Grade School Work. 
—Mary E. DOUSMAN, 
Children’s Librarian. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Literary Prizes for 1925 


Pulitzer Prizes: 

History ($2000) to Edward Channing 
for “The War for Southern Independ- 
ence” being the sixth volume of his 
“History of the United States.” 

Biography ($1000) to Harvey Cush- 
ing for “The Life of Sir William Osler.” 

Drama ($1000) to George Kelly for 
“Craig’s Wife.” 

Poetry ($1000) to Amy Lowell for 
“What’s O’Clock.” 

Fiction ($1000) to Sinclair Lewis for 
“Arrowsmith.” (This prize was refused 
by Mr. Lewis.) 


The John Newbery Medal: 
To Arthur B. Chrisman for “Shen of 
the Sea.” 


The O. Henry Memorial Prizes to: 

Julian Street for “Mr. Bisbee’s Prin- 
cess” ($500). (Wilbur D. Steele’s “The 
Man Who Saw Through Heaven” was 
tied for this prize, but as Mr. Steele 
has already won two of these prizes, he 
is barred from future money awards.) 

Wythe Williams for “Splendid with 
Swords” ($250). 

Mary Austin for “Papago Wedding” 
($100). 


Liberty’s prize ($50,000) : 
A competitive novel contest, to Fannie 
Hurst for “Mannequin.” 


The Dial Award ($2000) : 

For distinguished service to American 
letters was given to Edward Estlin 
Cummings. Mr. Cummings has written 
a novel, “The Enormous Room,” and 
three books of verse, “Tulips and Chim- 


neys,” “XLI Poems,” and “Ampersand.” 
This is not a competitive prize, it is 
merely conferred by the editors upon a 
writer who they think has made a not- 
able contribution to American letters. 


The Hawthornden Prize (100 pounds): 

To Sean O’Casey for “Juno and the 
Paycock.” This is the first time this 
prize has been awarded to a dramatist. 


The Blindman Prize ($250) : 

Is offered annually through the Poetry 
Society of South Carolina in commem- 
oration of Hervey Allen’s war poem 
“The Blindman.” It is the largest prize 
in the world offered annually for a 
single poem and is international in its 
scope. Awarded this year to Ruth 
Manning Saunders of England for her 
poem “The City.” 


The Edward J. Clode, Inc. Prize ($2500) : 
Awarded to Paul Kimball for “Mrs. 
Merivale.” 


The Chesney Memorial Medal: 

Is granted for the best original liter- 
ary work treating of naval or military 
science and literature, which has a bear- 
ing on the welfare of the British Em- 
pire. Awarded to Sir George Arthur 
for his services in connection with the 
biography of Field Marshal Lord Wolse- 
ley, his “Biography of Field Marshal 
Lord Kitchener,” and other works. 


The Prix Goncourt (5000 francs) : 
Established under the will of Edmond 
de Goncourt for the best volume of im- 
aginative prose, preferably a novel, pub- 
lished during the year, was awarded by 
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an Academy of Ten to Maurice Gene- 
voix for his novel ‘“‘Raboliot.” 


The Prix Femina-Vie Heureuse: 
Awarded to Mary Webb for “Precious 

Bane,” as the best imaginative English 

work published during the year and to 

Joseph Delteil for “Jeanne d’Arc” as 

the best French work of its kind. 
—Haverhill Public Library Bulletin, 

November 1926 


Shaw Refuses Money Award of Nobel 
Literature Prize 


Bernard Shaw’s reported quip upon 
hearing that he had been awarded the 
Nobel prize in literature for 1925, “It 
must be because I published nothing in 
1925” suggests, we fear, that he is not 
the scandal he used to be or ought still 
to be. Mr. Shaw has thrived on nothing 
so much as his unpopularity; his temper- 
ament in its prime felt itself chiefly 
when it was opposed. Does the uni- 
versal vogue of his dramas, followed 
now and sealed by the award of a liter- 
ary prize, indicate that he has become a 
prophet not without honor in all coun- 
tries? If it does we are sorry for it is 
far from being true that the world, as 
some say, has caught up with Shaw. 
It has been pointed out that the Nobel 
prize in literature frequently if not al- 
ways goes to an author who sums up in 
his works the national genius which he 
represents. Is it the implication then 
that the Irish people are one with the 
author of “Back to Methuselah?” They 
are not that, nor are the people of any 
other country we know anything about. 
As to his deserving the Nobel prize 
there can, of course, be no doubt. We 
only hope that no one will suppose his 
claws to have been thereby rendered 
harmless.—Nation, November 24, 1926. 


Magazines Change Frequency of 
Publication 


The American Legion Weekly has 
changed from a weekly to a monthly 
magazine. 

The Living Age has changed from a 
weekly to a semi-monthly publication. 
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It has also changed its price from $5.00 
to $4.00 per year. The Living Age is 
the only American magazine which gives 
complete selections and reviews from 
periodicals that present foreign opinion. 


Why Not Have Copies of Old Favorites 
in the Adult Department as Well __ 
as in the Children’s Room? 


Water Babies, The Wonder Book, 
Robin Hood, Arabian Nights, Treasure 
Island, Robinson Crusoe, Little Women, 
and other classics usually found in the 
children’s room, should be duplicated in 
the adult reading room of the public li- 
brary, according to Mary E. Clark in 
the Publishers’ Weekly of November 6th. 
“It is absurd to suppose that an able- 
bodied man or woman must be embar- 
rassed by wandering in with the infant 
class in order to solace his mind and 
refresh his spirit with these books that 
belong to all ages. No man or woman 
who visits a public library in the even- 
ing to obtain a copy of the Jungle book 
to read should be told he must wait un- 
til the children’s room is open, any more 
than in our book stores we should fail 
to see our old favorites all done up in 
their lovely new editions, because book- 
dealers separate age from youth in their 
arrangement of books.” Library serv- 
ice would usually include fulfilling the 
request of the patron, even though it 
necessitated a surreptitious trip to the 
children’s room in a case of this kind, 
but how many of our libraries have at- 
tractive editions of these classics in their 
adult reading rooms? 


Wisconsin’s Family Tree 


A unique exhibit, for the benefit of 
visitors to the Historical Library Au- 
gust 14 (Homecoming), was in the divi- 
sion of public documents. It was called: 
“Wisconsin’s Family Tree” because it 
gave, in concise form, the line of descent 
of our state from a portion of the wild- 
erness. The story was told, in outline, 
as follows: 

1634 Discovered by Nicolet. 

1671 Annexed to Kingdom of France. 

1763 Transferred to Great Britain. 


SS 
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1783 Ceded to the United States. 

1784 Virginia’s claim surrendered to 
United States. 

1785 Massachusetts’ claim surrendered 
to United States. 

1786 Connecticut’s claim surrendered 
to United States. 

1787 Incorporated in the Northwest 
Territory. 

1800 Given to Indiana Territory. 

1809 Annexed to Illinois Territory. 

1818 Attached to Michigan Territory. 

1836 Set off as an independent Ter- 
ritory. 

1848 Entered Union as a State. 

The public documents verifying and 
illustrating the changes were on ex- 
hibit, and also maps showing to the 
eye precisely what each statement meant 
geographically. 
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We suggest that the newspapers of 
the state might help the schools by 
printing the above schedule in such 
form that it could be posted up on the 
bulletin boards of the schools. Then the 
children could learn the outline easily. 
—State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 


Books on the Way to Everest 


A well-stocked book-box is also recom- 
mended. And most travellers would en- 
dorse Norton’s opinion. Books serve to 
get the mind away from the discom- 
forts and sordidness of exploration and 
to maintain the spirit. They are in- 
valuable. Also books read on an ex- 
ploration are remembered: the mind is 
then impressionable. 

—From The Epic of Mount Everest, 

(p. 183). 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


Children’s Book Week with appropri- 
ate exhibits, a display of title pages pre- 
pared by the students, a fall outing, a 
poetry evening with Miss Hazeltine, an 
afternoon tea with an exhibit of books 
for Christmas purchase, visits to the 
university for special lectures and the 
appearance at the school of distinguished 
University lecturers, have been among 
the features of the month at the School. 

A pronounced interest in children’s 
work has brought together an unusually 
large story telling group which has de- 
voted afternoons to this optional activ- 
ity. The exhibits for Children’s Book 
Week, prepared by the students and 
criticised by Miss Fair constituted a 
problem in the regular routine of the 
course in this subject. 

Similarly the very attractive display 
of title pages came as the culmination of 
the series of lectures on Title pages and 
Printers’ Marks which Miss Hazeltine 
gives at this time. And this year as 
an added stimulus to interest in the 
subject the class were privileged to at- 


tend a special lecture by Professor 
Foster of the English department on 
Manuscripts and Early Printed Books, 
illustrated with lantern slides. 

The regular progress of the course in 
Book Selection also brought interesting 
contacts with other departments of the 
University. Dr. Schafer, lecturing at 
the Historical Library on Source Mate- 
rial, gave the students a pre-view of a 
series of valuable drawings, not yet 
made public, made on the gold trail of 
49. His story of the accidental discov- 
ery of these drawings and the search to 
establish the identity of the artist was 
as enthralling as a mystery tale and the 
students are eagerly awaiting the out- 
come, the last chapter. Following this 
experience came Professor Paxson, who 
in his talk to the class gave them an- 
other intimate inside view, telling of the 
work now in progress on the Dictionary 
of American Biography, of which he is 
one of the editors. This publication will 
be one of the great reference works of 
the future and the students appreciated 
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fully the privilege of having this ad- 
vance information as to its scope and 
the thorough and scholarly methods by 
which it is being compiled. As a close 
to the year’s work in History Professor 
Fish gave one of his brilliant evaluations 
of the bibliography of American history. 

The courses in Cataloging, Classifica- 
tion, Library Administration and Trade 
Bibliography have gone steadily for- 
ward, with breaks for mid-semester 
quizzes. Encyclopedias and year books 
have occupied the attention of the class 
in Reference. 

The fall picnic this year was held at 
the Frederickson cottage at Maple Bluff. 
Hardy hikers walked the entire distance 
from Dayton and Carroll streets. Bus 
transportation was provided for others. 
The refreshment committee acquitted it- 
self well, serving a generous supper hot 
from the kitchen. The fire crackled on 
the broad hearth, the corn popped mer- 
rily, and there were songs and games 
and charades to pass a happy evening. 

A display of books suggested as Christ- 
mas gifts was made the occasion for a 
school tea with opportunity to examine 
and discuss the books with Miss Reely 
as leader, while an informal poetry ev- 
ening with Miss Hazeltine provided an- 
other contact with modern authors. 

Thanksgiving brought a welcome day 
of rest and the class is now embarked 
on a full four weeks program that will 
bring them up to the Christmas holidays. 


Teacher-Librarians 


Eleven seniors are registered for the 
study of library methods which is of- 
fered in codperation with the School of 
Education. The course is open only to 
upper classmen who are qualifying for 
positions as high school librarians in 
connection with their teaching. The 
class meets twice-a-week throughout the 
year, on Tuesday and Thursday at 1:30 
P. M., followed by two hours of prac- 
tice work. Miss King is in charge of 
the course. The class list is as follows: 


Helene C. Baer, Neillsville 
Mildred H. Bemis, Antigo 
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Gladys O. Fossum, Beloit 

Ella La Perriere, Menominee, Mich. 
Rose L. Meyer, Campbellsport 
Margaret L. Olds, Madison 

Pauline L. M. Rowley, Madison 
Silvia Stoekle, Milwaukee 
Hildegarde M. Weedy, Tulsa, Okla. 
Nathalie A. Werner, Mt. Horeb 
Irma J. Wittke, Wausau 


Alumni Notes 


Esther L. Petterson, ’16, is at Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill., where she is or- 
ganizing the college library, remaining until 
January. 

Hazel D. Laing, ’17, has been elected 
librarian of the Stephenson Public Library, 
Marinette, to succeed Miss Nolte on January 
3 Miss Laing has been branch librarian 
of the Public Library, Hibbing, Minn., for 
several years. 

Alice Lyons, ’17, was married in June to 
Mr. Everett J. Levenick. They are living 
at 1406 Williamson St., Madison. Mrs. 
Levenick has accepted the position as 
librarian of the Randall School Branch of 
the Madison Free Library. 

Ruth M. Lathrop, ’18, librarian of the 
West Allis High School Library, was 
elected chairman of the School Library 
Section of the State Teachers’ Association at 
the annual meeting in November. 

Claire Nolte, ’18, has resigned as librarian 
of the Stephenson Public Library, Marinette, 
having accepted a position as Supervisor of 
work with children in the Los Angeles 
County Free Library. She assumes the new 
work the first of January. 

Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm P. Sharp (Dorothy 
R. Furbish, ’22) announced the birth of a 
son, Jonathan, on Nov. 16. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sharp are making their home in Cambridge 
this year, where Mr. Sharp is studying for 
an advanced degree in law at Harvard. 

Julia C. Pressey, ’22, has accepted an ap- 
pointment in the cataloging department of 
the University of Wllinois Library for the 
academic year. 

Myrtle Coleman, ’23, has been serving as 
assistant in the school department of the 
County Free Library, San Bernardino, Cal., 
since September 1, when she resigned as 
reference librarian of the Cedar Rapids Public 
Library. 

Mary T. O’Connor, ’23, was married dur- 
ing the summer to Mr. Arthur Flaherty. 
They are making their home in Detroit, and 
Mrs. Flaherty is continuing her work in the 
Detroit Public Library. She was assistant 
in the Eastern Illinois State Normal School 
Library, Charleston, before her marriage. 

Helen A. Rockwell, ’24, who served as act- 
ing librarian, Washington and Lee University 
Library, Lexington, Va., last year, has re- 
turned for a year of special cataloging. 


= a 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, "Round the Circle, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission 


Algoma. An editorial calls attention 
to the fact that a library such as Algoma 
is supported by the city and is not a 
private institution, that it belongs to 
every business man, every housewife, 
and every child in the city. Also, that 
in a city the size of Algoma the library 
is open daily afternoons and evenings. 

A collection of adult and children’s 
non-fiction was added for the winter’s 
use. 

Appleton. About half of the popula- 
tion of Appleton makes use of the li- 
brary, according to Miss Day’s report. 
This, of course, does not indicate how 
many persons that may read books 
drawn from the library are drawn by 
others. In 1925, 105,000 volumes were 
borrowed, thus making an average of 
about 5 persons reading each of the li- 
brary books during the year. This 
means a stock turn-over of 5. 

More than 9,000 books and magazines 
were circulated during October. 175 ref- 
erence questions were asked, requiring 
50 hours and 10 minutes of research. 
The majority of the questions were on 
literary topics; history and travel next. 

Ashland. A new library table and 
chair were purchased by the proceeds 
from an afternoon and evening tea held 
at the home of Mrs. Jennie Bardon, un- 
der the auspices of the Monday Club. 

Over 64,000 volumes were drawn by 
the city of Ashland during the year end- 
ing October 1. During the past twenty 
years the use of library books has in- 
creased 300 per cent. 

Benton. At a rummage and pantry 
sale held in October $80 was cleared for 
the benefit of the library. 

Instruction in mending was recently 
given to a few ladies, and the result of 
their day’s diligent work was 42 vol- 
umes repaired, many of these being re- 
east in fresh binding. The organization 
and methods of the library were recently 
examined by a library visitor and the 
library board. Everything was found 
in excellent condition. 


Clintonville. The new magazines offer 
much good reading and entertainment 
to the patrons that fill the reading tables 
each night. Such new titles as Forum 
and Harper’s have been added this 
year; also local and city papers are 
much in demand. 

The board constitutes the book com- 
mittee for the library. A new member, 
Mrs. C. B. Stanley, was appointed this 
year by the mayor. 

A portrait of F. A. Sedgwick, the 
founder of the Clintonville library, was 
presented to the library by Max Steig. 
Mr. Sedgwick for a number of years 
maintained the library in a corner in 
his drug store. From these quarters it 
was moved to the city hall, and finally 
to the building he erected for library 
purposes. 

Cuba City. Members of the library 
committee of the Civic Club spent a day 
in October sorting over the books in the 
library collection in order to afford the 
library a selection of the most useful 
titles. Some volumes were withdrawn 
because they had been worn out during 
the brief time the library had been 
opened. Additional boxes of books were 
borrowed from the Traveling Library 
Department in order to furnish suffi- 
cient books for the winter’s reading. 

Darien. The fourth annual meeting of 
the Darien Public Library Association 
was held November 11. A program of 
readings and music, and an excellent 
talk by Professor Lange of the Delavan 
High School held the audience’s interest. 
Reports of the past year were read 
showing a _ successful year. Refresh- 
ments were served at the close of the 
meeting. 

Darlington. The city council has re- 
modeled the basement rooms of the li- 
brary, putting in concrete flooring and 
new wall surfacing so that these rooms 
are now available for public use. The 
smaller room is being used as a council 
chamber. The larger room is available 
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as an audience room or for voting pur- 


poses. 

Delavan. A truly artistic wood cut, 
the work of a young Danish artist, Paul 
Rytter, has been presented to the library 
by I. B. Davies. Some of Mr. Rytter’s 
works are owned by the British Museum 
in Alberta and the Victoria Museum in 
London, while in this country his works 
are found in the Metropolitan Museum 
and the New York Public Library col- 
lection. 

De Pere. The budget asked for from 
the city council is $3,500, the same as 
last year. The board has authorized the 
purchase of a new filing case for pam- 
phlets. Also a new typewriter will be 
purchased in the near future. 


Eau Claire. The library lecture course 
opened an interesting program on No- 
vember 14. The course will continue 
through February. 

Fond du Lac. J. A. Holman, president 
of the Kiwanis Club, has been appointed 
a member of the library board to fill a 
vacancy caused by the death of Dr. G. T. 
McDougall. 

Galesville. “A saga of today” in the 
Atlantic Monthly for October is of in- 
terest to local citizens as an autobiog- 
raphy of Carl Christian Jensen, who was 
at one time a resident of Galesville. 
Other interesting magazine articles are 
noted for the library patrons. 

An account of the library anniversary 
will be found elsewhere in this Bulletin. 

Green Bay. What is perhaps the 
most interesting exhibit in the city in 
connection with the observance of Arm- 
istice Day was viewed by scores of per- 
sons in the Kellogg Public Library. The 
exhibit included real treasures from the 
library and the museum. 

Extensive interest in art is indicated 
by the fact that 101 books on art were 
taken out in one week recently. This is 
only made possible by the excellent col- 
lection owned by the library. 

Janesville. An editorial on the prob- 
lems of selecting desirable books for 
the library appeared recently in the 
Janesville Gazette. The librarian’s task 
has never been so serious as now. Each 
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month’s list of the out-put at the pres- 
ent is staggering. Many titles are 
wanted only for a few months. Tech- 
nical books are especially difficult be- 
cause they must be authoritative and are 
so soon obsolete. History must be writ- 
ten and rewritten, so that house clean- 
ing of old volumes must be continually 
made. With the 20,000 possible readers 
of books in the Janesville Public Library 
it is certain that there will be a wide 
difference of opinion as to what should 
be bought. Experience and the librar- 
ian’s best knowledge of books are re- 
quired to choose wisely. 

Kaukauna. In October there were 
540 more readers at the library than in 
September, a total of 2,294. 

145 new titles have been received this 
fall for children alone. These repre- 
sent some of the most carefully chosen 
editions for children. Other additions 
of interest have been the works of Gals- 
worthy and A. Hamilton Gibbs, as well 
as Wren’s popular volumes. Nine new 
books in Home Economics have also been 
added. An extensive list of attractive 
editions appeared in the press. 

Kilbourn. An account of the library’s 
anniversary will be found elsewhere in 
this Bulletin. 

Ladysmith. The library shared honors 
with the county library in an exhibit at 
the county Fair. 

The puppet play, “Pat and the Fairy 
Shoes” by Hester Meigs, published in 
the July Bulletin, was presented in 
Ladysmith during children’s Book Week. 
It is the first puppet play ever produced 
in the city. 

The frequent notes in the News Budget 
give interesting and newly discovered 
titles. 1,103 more books were borrowed 
during September than during the same 
month last year. This means that an 
average of 157 books were borrowed ev- 
ery day. The library reports that read- 
ing is more varied than formerly, spe- 
cial calls being for pigeon culture, oil 
wells and drilling, handmade rugs, gin- 
seng culture, Sunday school teaching, 
bond salesmanship, muskrat and silver- 
fox farming, basketry, West Point en- 
trance requirements, identification of old 
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coins, local history, crop rotation, and 
bee keeping. 

Menasha. The librarians visited the 
public and parochial schools early in 
November. These visits always make 
possible closer cooperation between the 
library and the schools. The librarians 
were guests at a Hallowe’en party given 
by the public school teachers at the li- 
brary. 

The circulation reports for October 
and November continue to be gratify- 
ing, stimulated by the little weekly cards 
in the local paper. 

Menasha is classed with Kenosha in 
having a mill tax for library support 
which makes service possible. 

Milwaukee. The Charles E. McLene- 
gan Branch library, the 14th branch of 
the Milwaukee library system, was 
opened in October at Holton and Locust 
St. The branch is named for C. E. Mc- 
Lenegan who was for many years li- 
brarian. Miss Louise Schoenleber and 
Miss Lenore Phillips will be in charge 
of the branch. In addition to a fine col- 
lection of books a number of Polish books 
have been added. The branch is located 
conveniently for the pupils of Riverside 
High School. 

Mount Horeb. Two picture exhibits 
were held during the summer, one of 
paintings by the Madison Art Associa- 
tion, and one from reproductions by fa- 
mous artists. Such exhibits are real 
community service offered by the library. 

Neenah. A total of 4,596 books were 
drawn during October. Many late books 

have been added for the fall reading. 

: Oconto Falls. The library was moved 
into its new home, the Cook Memorial 
Building, on October 4, and on Saturday, 
October 9, opened its doors to the pa- 
trons. In their new environment the 
books show off to excellent advantage, 
and many inquire where they were kept 
before. The well lighted, sunny room 
on the first floor is much appreciated by 
those who dreaded to climb the stairs 
to the former library room. 34 volumes 
have recently been given to the library 
by Mr. John Ellis of Kelly Lake. 

Oshkosh. Intensive study of the ref- 
erence questions coming to the library 
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has been made recently by the staff. The 
library serves as information center for 
many persons seeking addresses and 
public buildings in the city. In addi- 
tion to such casual questions the library 
has given service on the following mat- 
ters of human interest: Whether one 
needs to wear an overcoat in southern 
cities in December, January, and Febru- 
ary; why leaves change color; reaction 
of deafness on personality; present con- 
dition of U. S. forestry; the constitution 
of Australia; famous horses; oil as a 
fuel; London in the days of Chaucer; 
maps locating Indian trails; and coal 
reserves. 

Pardeeville. A community celebration 
was held in connection with Good Book 
Week and Armistice Day in the high 
school auditorium. Music led by Mr. 
H. P. Thompson opened the program, 
which included an address on Armistice 
Day and a talk on “What We Find in 
Books,” by Miss Mary Emogene Hazel- 
tine, Principal of the Wisconsin Library 
School. Previous to this meeting the 
school children had made posters for 
emphasis of the occasion. These were 
used in decorating, not only at the hall, 
but in the library. This meeting cele- 
brated also the opening of the additional 
reading room in the library, which is 
charmingly furnished in period furni- 
ture, and the books placed in convenient 
locations. 

Platteville. Over 2,000 volumes were 
drawn last year, an average of 5 to ev- 
ery man, woman, and child in the city. 
The installation of additional book 
shelves has enabled the persons in 
charge to arrange the collection so as 
to be most useful to the readers seeking 
special subjects. 

Plymouth. The walls of the library 
have been re-decorated, the woodwork 
re-finished so that the building is fresh 
as new. In a place where so many peo- 
ple congregate, especially children, the 
library board feels it is essential to 
keep everything fresh and new looking. 

Racine. “Cooperation among the li- 
braries,” is the title of an article pub- 
lished in the Library Journal for Octo- 
ber by Miss M. Louise Hunt, recently 
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appointed librarian of the Racine Pub- 
lic Library. This article occupies a 
prominent place in the Journal. The li- 
brary specialized in books by and about 
Carl Sandburg previous to the occasion 
of Mr. Sandburg’s address in Racine. 

A budget of $51,250 was presented to 
the city council by the library board, 
and was unanimously adopted, although 
it represented a $4,000 increase over last 
year’s figure. In addition to the budget 
asked for the council voted $1,000 extra 
for a lecture course to be directed by the 
library board. 

Rice Lake. An increased budget total- 
ing $3,400 was unanimously passed by 
the city council. The budget of the pre- 
vious year was carried out to the last 
cent, and the council realized that in- 
creased service for the coming year war- 
ranted this new budget. Frequent book 
displays in the library, and attractive 
lists in the local paper continually offer 
service to the readers. 

The first story hour of the winter was 
held early in November. 

Richland Center. The council has in- 
creased the library appropriation $200 
per annum. The work of decorating the 
interior has been finished, and the out- 
side of the building was painted this 
fall. The current appropriation will not 
cover these permanent improvements, as 
the council intends to care for this by 
an extra appropriation as permanent im- 
provement to city property. The library 
is indebted to the Commission for prompt 
advice on the purchase of certain sub- 
scription books which were being urged 
upon the library by agents. This in- 
formation protected the library against 
a poor investment. 

Sharon. An account of the new li- 
brary building is found elsewhere in 
this Bulletin. 

Sheboygan. A budget asking for an 
increase of $7,480 over that of the pres- 
ent year was asked for by the library 
board. This included $4,000 for branch 
library equipment. It is planned to es- 
tablish a branch library on the north 
side, and this $4,000 will be necessary 
for equipment and supplies in quarters 
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which may be rented for the purpose. 
The success which has attended the es- 
tablishment of the southwest side 
branch indicates that the patrons ap- 
preciate service adjacent to them, and 
the library board, therefore, feels that 
such service must be given to the other 
sections of the city. 

Stoughton. A total of 2,152 books 
were circulated during the month of Oc- 
tober. 

Superior. Every month it is estimated 
that there are over 400 requests for 
books which cannot be granted because 
the books are not on the library shelves, 
according to a study made by the li- 
brary. This is the major reason for 
asking for an increased appropriation 
for book purchase for the coming year. 
The amount requested is $8,200, which 
is $1,000 more than that included in last 
year’s book budget. 

The total budget granted for 1927 is 
$31,000, which provides for the desired 
increase. The increasing service in the 
city also requires a car, which it is 
hoped will be acquired during the com- 
ing year. The budget, however, does 
not provide the $4000 asked for for the 
Tower Avenue branch. The proposal 
for this branch was tabled for the pres- 
ent by the library board. 

During October the increase in cir- 
culation was 2,720 volumes over the 
same month in 1925. 

Tomahawk. The circulation for Sep- 
tember and October this year was 1040 
more than last, and the number of ref- 
erence questions answered averaged 100 
for each month. 

Wausau. Books on roads and bond is- 
sue were offered by the library wien 
the patrons and voters were considering 
the problem of road extension in the 
county. 

Weyauwega. A public auction was 
conducted by the library of articles do- 
nated for the benefit of the library. 

Wisconsin Rapids. The increase of 
circulation in October was 1734 over 
that of October, 1925. 47 reference 
questions were answered during the 
month. 
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SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


A. L. A. Catalog, 1926; ed. by Isabella 
M. Cooper. 1295p. A.L.A., $6. 
019 


An annotated basic list of 10,000 books. 
Takes the place of the old 1904 catalog. 
Is fully annotated with trade information, 
including full information about editions, 
and cataloging aids. Has a special section 
of children’s books, edited by Jessie Van 
Cleve. Is well indexed with references to 
author, title, and subject. Well printed and 
bound. Will be the standard of selection 
for many years to come. 

See Booklist 23:60 Nov. ’26. 


American Library Association. Libra- 
ries and adult education. 1926. 
284p. Macmillan, $2.50. 021.2 


Report of the commission of which Mr. 
Jennings of Seattle was chairman, Mr. 
Dudgeon of Milwaukee, vice-chairman. In 
its findings the commission comes to three 
general conclusions: first, that the library 
owes consulting and advisory service to 
those studying alone; second, that there is 
an obligation to provide information about 
opportunities outside the library, third, to 
provide book service for all adult education 
activities provided by other agencies in the 
community. These three forms of service 
are discussed in detail. The report will in- 
terest the general reader who is interested 
in the adult education movement as well as 
the librarian who wants to know what her 
part in the movement should be. 

See Booklist 23:60 Nov. ’26. 


American Library Association. Library 
extension: a study of library con- 
ditions and needs. 1926. 1638p. 
A. L. A., $1.75. 


This report of the Committee on library 
extension of which C. B. Lester is chair- 
man, Julia Wright Merrill executive as- 
sistant, is full of interesting facts. First a 
survey is presented showing what the exist- 
ing public library facilities are, followed by 
a study of how best to promote public library 
development with a view to reaching the 
“ultimate goal: adequate library service 
within easy reach of everyone in the 
United States and Canada.” Maps and 
tables accompany the report. 


American Library Association. A survey 
of libraries in the United States. 
2v. 1926. A.L.A. ea. $2. 020 


Statements gathered from _ extensive 
questionnaires sent to all libraries of over 
5000 volumes in the United States giving the 
policies and practices followed in those 
libraries. Disregarding topics on which no 
data is given the text furnishes information 
that any live executive concerned with the 
management of libraries will be glad to 
know. It should furnish answers to the 
questions that float about at conventions as 
to “What do you do about....?” if the 
text is read carefully. Shows deplorable 
makeshifts in some methods reported and 
lack of business like handling of public in- 
stitutions and on the other hand shows re- 
markably broad vision of service in many 
libraries. As a statement of percentages or 
averages for the whole country it cannot be 
considered final (as the introduction states) 
because the figures are taken only from the 
libraries answering the questionnaire, but it 
is probable that as an example of sampling, 
it gives a fair estimate of conditions. 


Bonner, Mary Graham. A parent’s guide 
to children’s reading. 1926. 161p. 
Funk, $1.75. 028.5 


Any inquiring parent would be glad to 
know of this book. Suggests enough in- 
teresting titles out of good literature (with 
the exception of one small group) to supply 
a child’s reading from infancy to sixteen. 
The reading text is informative and delight- 
fully informal. Not so literary as Miss 
Olcott’s The children’s reading, or s0 
analytical as Terman and Lima’s Children’s 
reading. Probably more popular. 


Hitchler, Theresa. Cataloging for smal] 
libraries. 1926. 3d ed. 3816p. 
Stechert. $2. 025.3 


As stated in the preface there are no 
changes in the text of this edition except in 
the chapter on arrangement, which is en- 
tirely rewritten and enlarged from eight to 
thirty-eight pages. This chapter now con- 
sists of a brief introduction to the subject 
and Rules of alphabetizing based on Cutter, 
with many examples. Addresses of firms 
mentioned in the text are given at the close. 
The new preface recommends three changes 
in the rules for cataloging. 
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Mott, Frank Luther. Rewards of read- 


ing. 1926. 208p. Holt, $2.25 028 
Informal little essays on reading, with 
discussions of novels, essays, biography, 


poetry, plays, etc., accompanied by helpful 
lists. A good book to give to the patron 
who wants to map out a course for himself. 


Utley, George Burwell. Fifty years of 
the American Library Association. 
1926. 29p. A. L. A. 50 cents. 

020.6 


A sketch of the founding, history and de- 
velopment of the American Library Associa- 
tion and of the library movement in the 
United States. 


Ethics 


Fisher, Irving. Prohibition at its worst. 
1926. 255p. Macmillan, $1.75. 178.5 


Statistical and other data in support of 
the thesis that prohibition has been bene- 
ficial to this country, presented by one of 
America’s foremost economists. By far the 
best book favorable to prohibition that has 
appeared. The author comes to the con- 
clusion that the total consumption of 
alcohol today is certainly less than 16 per 
cent of pre-prohibition consumption, probably 
less than 10 per cent and possibly less than 
five per cent. 


Keyserling, Hermann. The book of mar- 
riage, 1926. 507p. Harcourt, $5. 
173 


Will have a value as a presentation of 
many contrasting ideals, racial as well as 
temperamental. Has chapters on the Indian 
ideal of marriage, the Chinese conception of 
marriage, the Marriage of convenience in 
Europe, and so on. Among the contributors 
are Jacob Wassermann, Thomas Mann, 
Beatrice Hinkle, C. G. Jung, Havelock Ellis 
and the editor of the volume. For larger 
libraries. 


Social Problems 


Hart, Hugh D. Life insurance as a life 
work. 1926. 202p. Crofts, $2. 368.3 


Limited to life insurance selling, and in- 


tended as a stimulus to underwriters. Has 
also a vocational guidance value. 
James, Gorton, and others. Profit shar- 


ing and stock ownership for em- 
ployees. 1926. 394p. Harper, $4. 
331.2 


A completely revised edition of the lead- 
ing book on profit sharing and employes 
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stock ownership plans in the United States. 
By far the best treatise on these subjects. 
Belongs in every library which aims to have 
a fairly complete collection on industrial 
problems. 


Johnsen, Julia E. comp. War—cause and 


cure. 1926. 350p. Wilson, $2.40. 
341.3 
A volume in the handbook series, with 


discussion divided into 3 parts, General dis- 
cussion, Causes of War, Cures of war, pre- 
ceded by bibliographies. Most of the 
material dates from 1916 when a previous 
volume of the series on World Peace was 
issued. Valuable for its constructive 
character. 


Koos, Leonard V. The junior college 
movement. 1925. 436p. Ginn. $2.40. 
378 


A description and appraisal of the junior 
colleges of all types now in existence in this 
country. Written from the point of view 
of the educator and intended primarily as a 
text for classes in education, but valuable 
generally as the first book on the subject. 


Lay, Charles D. The freedom of the 
city. 1926. 115p. Duffield, $1. 352 


Eaton, Walter P. A _ bucolic attitude. 
1926. 74p. Duffield, $1. 630.1 


These two writers argue the advantages 
of city and country life respectively. Mr. 
Lay, a landscape architect, presents the city 
point of view, referring especially to New 
York. Mr. Eaton replies, with a personal 
reaction, his own reasons for choosing to 
live in the country. 


Lewisohn, Sam A. New leadership in 
industry. 1926. 2384p. Dutton, $2. 
331.1 


Essays by a progressive employer who re- 
gards management as the most important 
factor in industrial relations. Written for 
employers, but very stimulating and sug- 
gestive for all persons interested in labor 
problems. A real contribution to the litera- 
ture of industrial relations and the science 
of labor management. 


Lincoln, Edmond E. Testing before in- 

vesting. 1926. 96p. Shaw, $2. 332 

A helpful elementary book. Extremely 

condensed and gives more information than 

its size would indicate. Has a_ useful 

glossary of investment terms. Lacks an 
index. 
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Lowell, A. Lawrence. Public opinion 
and popular government. 1926. 
415p. Longmans. $3. 321.8 

A new edition of one of the leading 


essays in the field of political science, but 
slightly revised. Of especial interest in 
Wisconsin at this time because of its ex- 
tensive treatment of the initiative and 
referendum. 


Marks, Percy. Which way Parnassus? 
1926. 246p. Harcourt, $2. 378 


Essays on some of the problems of 
college life by an author whose novel on 
that subject created something of a 
sensation. The essays are not sensational 
and while the author’s opinions may not 
carry much weight, they are popular, will be 
read and may provoke thought. 


National Municipal League. The merit 
system in government. 1926. 170p. 
National Municipal League, 261 
Broadway, N. Y. $1.50. 351.6 

A brief presentation of the need for and 
the functions of a public personnel agency, 
by a committee composed of representatives 
of all leading organizations interested in the 
merit system. Represents the best present 
day thought upon civil service reform. 


Shurter, Edwin D. The science and art 
of effective debating. 1926. 322p. 
Noble, $2. 374 

Intended as a text book for high schools 
and colleges. Discusses Analysis of question, 

Proof, Evidence, Argument, _ etc. Ap- 

pendices give questions for debate, Rules of 

parliamentary procedure and Specimen de- 
bate on Naval disarmament. 


Sowers, John Irving. The boy and his 
vocation. 1925. 198p. Manual arts. 
$1.50. 374.1 

An excellent discussion of principles and 
ideals, not a description of the various 
vocations. Suggestive exercises and read- 
ing lists make it a good book for the teacher 
or it may be given to boys for personal 
reading. 


Arthur E. The coal miners’ 
1926. 


Suffern, 
struggle for industrial status. 
462p. Macmillan, $2.50. 331.87 


A study of collective bargaining in the 
coal mining industry, dealing with all phases 
of this subject: history, machinery, policies, 
accomplishments and prospects. <A valuable 
contribution to the literature on trade 
unionism. 
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Washburne, Carleton. New schools in 


the old world. 1926. 174p. Day, 
$1.75. 372.94 or 370.1 


An informal presentation of facts and 
inspiration gleaned from visits to several 
of the outstanding experimental schools of 
Europe. Constant comparison is made be- 
tween different schools and suggestions as 
to the adaptation of some of their features 
to American schools. The author, himself 
noted for his experimental work in ele- 
mentary education in this country, says that 
the book should be read “in terms of your 
own child’s schooling”. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Johnstone, James. A _ study of the 
Oceans. 1926. 215p. illus. Long- 
mans, $3.75. 551.4 


An interesting treatment of the geography 
of the oceans, under the chapter headings: 
The’ geological history of the ocean; 
Classical geography of the ocean; The 
crossing of the ocean; The circumpolar re- 


gions; The Atlantic ocean; The Pacific 
ocean; The Indian Ocean. Short reading 
list, mumerous charts and rather’ un- 


satisfactory index. 


McNamee, Graham. You’re on the air. 
1926. 207p. Harper, $1.75. 654.1 


Radio from the broadcaster’s point of 
view. The author broadcasts from WEAF, 
New York. In the form of an anecdotal 
autobiography. Illustrated with pictures of 
radio stars. 


Quick, Herbert and Edward. Mississippi 
steamboatin’. 1926. 342p. illus. 
Holt, $3. 656 


Begun by Herbert Quick and _ finished 
after his death by his son Edward Quick. 
Covers all of the aspects of the old steam- 
boat days, commercial, picturesque and ro- 
mantic, including a note on the show boats, 
with illustrations from old prints. Biblio- 
graphy. 


Scott, George G. The science of biology. 
1925. 617p. illus. Crowell, $3.50. 
570 


A college text book made attractive for 
the general reader by its many illustrations 
and useful as a reference book by a good 
index. 

See Booklist 23:17 Oct. ’26. 
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Fine Arts 


Brower, Harriette. Modern masters of 
the keyboard. 1926. 303p. illus. 
Stokes, $3.50. 780.9 


Follows the plan of Piano mastery, first 
and second series, reporting interviews with 
famous pianists, Rachmaninoff, de Pach- 
mann, Lhevinne and others. 


de Koven, Mrs. Reginald. A musician 
and his wife. 1926. 259p. illus. 
Harper, $5. 780.9 


The author writes of her girlhood in Chi- 
cago and Washington and of her married 
life as the wife of Reginald de Koven, com- 
poser of Robin Hood. Is largely a social 
chronicle. Expensive for any but larger 
libraries. 


England, Paul. Fifty famous operas. 
1926. 605p. illus. Harper, $5. 782 


“Intended as an aid to dramatic and 
musical appreciation,” an end to which the 
introduction by Olin Downes on How to 
listen to grand opera and the short 
historical summary contribute. The treat- 
ment of the separate operas consists of a 
brief discussion of the musical and dra- 
matic values, a general statement of the 
theme and a scene-by-scene outline. 


Gerwig, Henrietta. Fifty famous paint- 
ers. 1926. 416p. illus. Crowell, 
$3.50. 759 

Covers the art of seven countries, includ- 
ing America and ranges in time from Giotto 

di Bondone of the 13th century to John S. 

Sargeant. The sketches are very brief but 

they present interesting biographical details 

and with its 12 illustrations it makes a good 
small library purchase. 


Johnson, James W. ed. The second book 
of Negro spirituals. 1926. 189p. 
Viking Press, $3.50. 784.7 

Sixty-one additional songs to supplement 
the first book of spirituals. Musical ar- 
rangements by J. Rosamond Johnson. 


Ryan, Grace L. Dances of our pioneers. 
1926. 32p. Barnes, $3. 793 
Music for typical American dances, with 
a handbook in pocket at back giving the 
calls for quadrilles, definitions of terms, 
directions for the dances, etc. 


Seal, Ethel Davis. The house of sim- 
plicity. 1926. 286p. illus. Cen- 
tury, $3. 749 


A helpful book on furnishing a house in 
simple style, using antique, or pseudo- 
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antique, furnishings. In the first half of 
the book the author describes in detail 
actual houses and rooms furnished in this 
manner. She also describes rooms in the 
American wing of the New York Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and rooms whose 
furnishing has been inspired by rooms in 
the museum. The second half of the book 
is devoted to discussion of how these furnish- 
ings may be planned for and made or ac- 
quired. Part of the material has appeared 
in magazines. 


Young, Stark. Theatre practice, 1926. 
208p. illus. Scribner, $1.80. 792 


Intended for the student of acting. Con- 
sists of nine essays, some of them selected 
from the author’s earlier books on the 
theatre. Has discussions of character act- 
ing, wearing costume, etc. 


See Booklist, 23:68 Nov. ’26. 


Younghusband, Sir Francis. The epic 
of Mount Everest. 1926. 319p. illus. 
Longmans, $3. 796 


A one volume summary of three previously 
published accounts of the Mount Everest ex- 
peditions. In spite of its condensed form is 
not a dry record, but a really interesting 
story of preparation, incidents and results. 
Has two diagram maps, but needs a map of 
topography. Brief index. 


Literature 


Bowman, James C. Contemporary Amer- 
ican criticism. 1926. 3380p. Holt, 
$2.50. 810.4 


An excellent selection of critical essays 
on the function and forms of American 
literature. Begins with the two conflicting 
points of view represented by Lowell’s 
Nationality in literature and Whitman’s 
Democratic vistas, and continues with dis- 
cussions by H. L. Mencken, Irving Babbitt, 
Stuart P. Sherman, Percy H. Boynton, Carl 
Van Doren and others. 


Kennedy, William D. ed. The free lance 
writer’s handbook. 1926.  395p. 
Writer Pub. Co., $5. 808 


Made up of articles reprinted from The 
Writer, covers fiction, journalism, plays and 
scenarios, verse, criticism, humor, publicity 
and advertising, with sections on The author 
and the agent, Practical aids to writers, and 
The literary markets. The latter, which is 
very complete, is an important feature for 
writers, but will be out of date in a short 
time. 
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Lawson, J. Gilchrist. The world’s best 
proverbs and maxims. 1926. 364p. 
Doran, $2. 808.8 

A useful collection for reference, ar- 


ranged by subject. More comprehensive 
than other compilations of similar nature. 


Littel, Robert. Read America first. 
1926. 289p. Harcourt, $2. 
817 or 827 


Aspects of American life as viewed by the 
New Republic. Reprinted here, these 
scattered papers make lively reading. 


Mantle, Burns. ed. The best plays of 
1925-26. 6387p. Dodd, $3. 808.2 
The plays are Craig’s wife, The great 
god Brown, The green hat, The dybbuk, The 
enemy, The last of Mrs. Cheyney, The bride 
of the lamb, Young Woodley, The butter 
and egg man, The wisdom tooth—six of 
them American, three English, and one 
Russian. The volume is larger with good 
print and numerous illustrations. 


Mawson, C. O. Style book for writers 
and editors. 1926. 213p. Crowell, 
$1.50. 808 


In addition to the usual features of a 
desk book, (treatment of capitalization, 
punctuation, etc.) has a good treatment of 
printing and proofreading. 


Phelps, William Lyon. Adventures and 
confessions. 1926. 206p. Scribner, 
$2. 814 or 824 


Essays in which this popular critic dis- 
cusses his own religious faith. He says: 
“This book is called ‘adventures and con- 
fessions’ because I regard religious faith, 
when founded on reason, as primarily an 
adventure.’ ”’ 


Seabury, Florence Guy. The delicatessen 
husband, and other essays. 1926. 
$2. 817 or 827 


Humorous essays in which man is viewed 
through a woman’s eyes. Amusing drawings 
by Clarence Day, jr. 


Search-light, pseud. Time exposures. 
1926, 188p. illus. Boni & Live- 
right, $2.50. 817 or 827 


Interpretative sketches of a group of 
artists and writers, some of them local New 
York celebrities, others—Carl Sandburg, 
John Dewey, Sinclair Lewis—of wider in- 
terest. Illustrations by various artists. For 
larger libraries. 
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Shurter, Edwin D. and Watkins, D. E. 
Schooi poetry for oral expression. 
1925. 264p. Noble, $2. 821.08 


The aim of this collection seems to be to 
teach pupils to read good poetry intelli- 
gently. The usual dialect and dramatic 
selections used for “expression” have been 
omitted. Brief notes preceding each poem 
suggest the manner in which it should be 
read. 


Stewart, Donald Ogden. Mr. and Mrs. 
Haddock in Paris, France. 1926. 
285p. Harper, $2. 817 or 827 


Sometimes the satire is directed against 
the Haddocks, sometimes against Paris. 
Will be entertaining to returned travelers. 


Thorndike, Ashley H. ed. Modern elo- 
quence. 12v. Modern Eloquence 
corporation. $59.50. 808.5 


A revised edition of Reed’s Modern elo- 
quence. The revision has been quite com- 
plete with an entire rearrangement and the 
addition of much new matter. The greatest 
repetition of old matter is in the volume de- 
voted to lectures. The other volumes are sub- 
stantially new. As it stands now the ar- 
rangement is as follows: vs. 1-3, After 
dinner speeches ; 4-7, Addresses; 8, Lectures; 
9-11, Masterpieces; 12, Anecdotes, Index. 


Travel 


Farson, Negley. Sailing across Europe. 
1926. 355p. illus. Century. 914 


The author actually sailed, by river and 
canal, from Rotterdam to the Black Sea. 
His wife formed the crew and he writes of 
their adventures in an informal narrative 
style. Admirable illustrations. 


Gibbons, Herbert Adams. Ports of 
France. 1926. 314p. illus. Cen- 
tury, $4. 914.4 


The author describes the ports of France 
in order, following a tour around the coast 
from north to _ south. Pleasantly written 
and delightfully illustrated. 


Harrington, Karl P. Walks and climbs 
in the White Mountains. 1926. 123p. 
illus. Yale univ. press, $2.50. 917.42 


Simple sketches, written with the sympa- 
thy of the lover of the mountain tops and 
the back country of the White mountains. 
Amply illustrated with excellent reproduc- 
tions from photographs. The price is high 
for a brief text, but the pictures are worth 
it. 
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Miller, Warren H. All around the Medi- 
terranean. 1926. 172p. illus. Ap- 
pleton, $1.50. 910.2 

A handy little book for Mediterranean 
travelers combining practical information 
with description. 


Tomlinson, H. M. Gifts of fortune. 
1926. 246p. Harper, $4. 910 


Travel essays not a consecutive narrative. 
For larger libraries. 


Vandercook, John W. Tom-Tom. 1926. 
258p. illus. Harper, $3.50. 918.8 


A description of a strange Negro civiliza- 
tion in the jungles of Dutch Guiana, 
founded by the descendants of an old slave 
regime. An interesting study of jungle 
psychology. 


Wells, Linton. Round the world in 28 
days. 1926. 276p. Houghton, $3.50. 
910 
The story of a “stunt,” a race to beat 
previous world records. Tells how Edward 
S. Evans of Detroit and Linton Wells ac- 
complished the feat by fast liner, automobile, 
train and airplane. 


Biography 
Cendrars, Blaise. Sutter’s gold. 1926. 
179p. illus. Harper, $2.50. 921 


A Frenchman has told the story of the 
discovery of gold in California and told it in 
the French manner as a romance. In 
essentials it is true to the facts of the life 
of August Johann Sutter and it tells a 
thrilling and tragic story, to the dramatic 
qualities of which American writers seem to 
have been strangely blind. 


Gibbons, Herbert Adams. John Wana- 
maker. 1926. 2v. Harper, $10. 921 


An important addition to the biographies 
of American business men, Written in at- 
tractive style with emphasis on human 
qualities. Expensive, small libraries will do 
well to wait, hoping for a cheaper edition. 


Gorman, Herbert S. A Victorian Amer- 
ican— Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low, 1926. 3638p. illus. Doran, $5. 

921 


An analytical biography presenting Long- 
fellow as he appears from the point of view 
of the present literary generation. Valu- 
able also as a picture of the times. Would 
be an interesting book to review before a 
study club taking up American literature. 
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Haggard, H. Rider. 
1926. 2v. 


The days of my life. 

illus. Longmans, $7.50. 

921 

A readable autobiography covering the 

events of an eventful life. Interesting ac- 

counts of life in Africa and the writing of 
his novels, 


The political education 
of Woodrow Wilson. 1926. 503p. 
illus. Century, $4. 921 


A good supplement to any of the various 
partisan lives of Wilson. 
See Booklist 23:36 Oct. ’26. 


Kerney, James. 


M. Eleanore, Sister. Troubadours of 

Paradise. 1926. 282p. Appleton, 

$2. 920 

A book of essays drawing their inspiration 

from the lives of the saints. Author is dean 

of English, St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 


Poliakoff, V. Mother dear: the Empress 
Marie of Russia and her times. 
1926. 334p. illus. Appleton, $3.50. 

947.08 


A sympathetic picture of the Queen Mother, 
from the time when she was an unimportant 
little Danish princess, written by a banker 
closely connected with the Romanoff family. 
Perhaps 2, somewhat biased account, as the 
biographer almost idolizes his subject, but a 
good picture of life at the Russian court. 


Powell, Harford. Walter Camp. 1926. 

238p. illus. Little, $2. 921 

A book that will interest older boys and 

men. Not a completely rounded biography 

but a record of Walter Camp’s relation to 
sport, particularly football. 


Fiction 
Novels of Distinction 


Gale, Zona. Preface to a life. 
346p. Appleton, $2. 

To his family and friends Bernard Mead 
was insane. To himself and, one suspects, 
to the author, he was endowed with a gift 
of deeper vision. The story takes him from 
boyhood to his fifty-second year, leaving 
him on the verge of “finding out everything.” 
Notable for its penetrating analysis of 
character. 


1926. 


Gilbreath, Olive. If today have no to- 
morrow. 1926. 369p. Dutton, $2. 


A strangely moving tale of the Russian 
revolution and its effect upon Michael Acar, 
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a young Englishman whose family for more 
than two centuries have lived in Russia, 
though maintaining their English contacts. 
Interwoven throughout the tale is a picture 


of the brilliant sophisticated life of the 
Russian aristocracy in both city and 
country. 


See Booklist 23.80 Nov. ’26. 


Glasgow, Ellen. Romantic comedians. 


1926. 345p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


Judge Honeywell, aged 65, properly 
mourns the decease of Edmonia, the perfect 
wife who for 35 years has cared for him and 
protected him from life’s minor and major 
collisions. But still a vigorous man, he 
soon finds his interest absorbed in lovely 
young Annabel. These two are the ro- 
mantic comedians and the story is a brilliant 
contrast of the two generations. 


Roberts, Elizabeth Madox. 
man. 1926. 382p. 
$2.50. 


The limpid flow of the southern mountain 
speech gives to this story a lovely shimmer- 
ing quality. It follows the humble life 
story of Ellen Chesser, and pictures the 
wandering, unsettled existence of tenant 
farmers. Written with a beauty rare in 
realistic novels. 


The time of 
Viking Press. 


To suit varied tastes 


Beck, L. Adams. The splendor of Asia. 
1926. 269p. Dodd, $2.50. 

“A readable version of the life of Buddha.” 

(Booklist). 

See Booklist 22:375. June ’26. 

Bishop, Farnham and Brodeur, Arthur 
G. The altar of the legion. 1926. 
8316p. Little, $2. 

A romance of Roman Britain and the lost 

Lyonesse. Might be used as supplementary 

historical material with high schools. End 


maps furnish a key to the Latin place names 
used. 


Booth, Charles G. Sinister house. 
3802p. Morrow, $2. 
Has a readable love story and a mystery 
the solution of which comes as a surprise. 
Southern California setting. 


1926. 


Bower, B. M. Van Patten. 
Little, $2. 


A good western story with a likable hero 
and a spice of humor. 


See Booklist 23:84 Nov. ’26. 


1926. 290p. 
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Dowsley, W. G. Traveling men. 
256p. Stokes, $2. 


A charming story of George Borrows 
youth in Ireland. Tells of his friendship with 
a young Irish lad and their adventures in 
helping a prisoner to escape. Older boys 
should like it. 


1926. 


Erskine, John. Galahad, enough of his 
life to explain his reputation. 1926. 
3840p. Bobbs. $2. 


Readers of Helen of Troy will want to 
know what Mr. Erskine has done with the 
Round table legends. He has really told 
the story of Guenevere. Galahad is im- 
portant only as he serves as material for 
her ambitions. It is she who gives his mind 
its peculiar bent. For sophisticated readers 
and not for the small library. 


Fletcher, J.S. The great Brighton mys- 
tery. 1926. 310p. Knopf, $2. 


Characteristic tale from this 
mysteries. 


writer of 


Forrest, Noel. Ways of escape. 
425p. Little, $2. 


A first novel depicting the effect of an ex- 
cessively dominant man upon his family and 
community. His one real friend forbodes 
that Stephen Heath will eventually have to 
pay for his apparent success in everything 
he does. The story consistently portrays 
the slipping away from him of his children, 
his wife the townspeople, and finally of his 
own arrogance. 


1926. 


Gibbs, George. The flame of courage. 
1926. 3826p. Appleton, $2. 


Romance of old Quebec. Having at- 
tracted the attention of the king a beauti- 
ful young actress is sent to Quebec through 
the influence of Madame de Pompadour. 
The story thereafter is concerned with the 
net of intrigue in which she finds herself 
and in which a young Englishman is also 
involved. 


Mackaye, Percy. Tall tales of the Ken- 
tucky mountains. 1926. 181p. illus. 
Doran, $2.50. 

Exaggeration is the basis of these 
mountain tales, as it is in the Paul Bunyan 
yarns. The tales tell of the exploits of one 
Solomon Shell a traditional figure, and are 
related in the mountain dialect. 

See Booklist 23:82 Oct. ’26. 


Moray Alexander. 
288p. Harcourt, $2. 


Reads like a true account of a gentle 
sensitive girl married to an honest, upright 


Janet Thurso. 1926. 
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man whose inferiority complex drives him to 
avariciousness and uncompromising stern- 


ness that is at times cruelty. Simply 
written and in spite of much that is un- 
pleasant saved from dreariness by the 
beautiful character of Janet. 
Norris, Kathleen. Hildegarde. 1926. 
Doubleday, $2. 
Story of a girl, born in the slums, of 


shiftless parents, who has an innate ap- 
preciation of finer things. Betrayed and 
driven from home when she is_ sixteen, 
Hildegarde struggles upward toward suc- 
cess and happiness. 


Nugent, Rosamund. The roselit street. 
1926. 334p. Appleton, $2. 


Sentimental romance of an _ attractive 
young actress who keeps her identity secret 
and wins the love of an English youth who 
returns home after long residence in France. 
Good light reading. 


Robins, Elizabeth. The secret that was 
kept. 1926. 296p. Harper, $2. 
Believing her husband dead, June Purdey 


finds happiness in a second marriage. Then 
the husband returns, creating a_ tense 
situation. A murder occurs and the wife, 


with the aid of a faithful friend, keeps the 
dead man’s identity secret. Well done, but 
not an essential purchase for the small 
library. 


Van Dyke, Henry. The golden key. 
1926. 347p. Scribner, $2. 


A collection of short stories, not all up to 
the author’s old standard, the moral some- 
times made too evident. 


New Editions 


Dickens, Charles. The holly-tree 
other Christmas stories. 192p. 
Seribner, $2.50. 


The other stories are The ‘seven poor 
travelers, The poor relation’s story, and The 
haunted house. Attractive, with illustra- 
tions by Ernest H. Shepherd that are 
slightly suggestive of Cruikshank, but since 
the stories are not essentially for children, 
it is regrettable that the book is made up to 
look like a juvenile. A good edition of 
smaller size for family enjoyment would be 
welcome. 


and 
illus. 


Gautier, Theophile. Captain Fracasse. 
1926. 435p. Appleton, $2.50. 


A well made and beautifully bound edition 
of a French romance. “A novel presenting 
a picture of Bohemian life in the France of 
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Louis XIII. A young nobleman falls in love 
with a member of a group of vagabond 
players and for a time joins them as 
Captain Fracasse, a member of the troup” 
A. L. A. Catalog, 1926. 
Wallace, Lew. Ben-Hur. 
$3.50. 

Printed from the same plates as the large 
type edition copyrighted in 1922, with 
illustrations from the motion picture added. 


624p. Harper, 


Children’s Books 


Black, Jane. Mythology for young peo- 
ple. 1925. 141p. Scribner, 60c. 292 


Handy little reference work with the in- 
formation presented briefly and in readable 
form. 


Davies E. Chivers. Our friends on the 
farm. 1926. 150p. Crowell, $1.50. 


Pleasant account of a little boy’s ex- 
peiences on an English farm with good 
pictures in color. Issued originally as a 
quarto. For children 6 to 8. 


Elliott, Gabrielle and Forbush, Arthur R. 
Games for every day. 1926. 3386p. 
illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 790 


A good collection of games for younger 
children, with games for rainy days, games 
to play while traveling, amusement for the 
convalescent, all-by-myself games and other 
unusual features. 


Gerwig, G. W. The Declaration of inde- 
pendence for young Americans. 
1926. 122p. Doran, $1.25. 973.3 


“The history of the Declaration of inde- 
pendence and an explanation of its meaning 
form the basis for a discussion of freedom.” 
(Booklist) 


See Booklist 23:41 Oct. ’26. 


Harper, Wilhelmina, ed. The magic 
fairy tales. 1926. 229p. illus. 
Longmans, $1.50; lib. ed. Huntting, 
$1.35. 398 


13 stories selected from the Blue fairy 
book. Excellent paper and print. 


Lane, Bertha Palmer. Lad and other 
story plays. 1926. 188p. Womans 
Press, $1.50. 812 or 822 


Fanciful and allegorical plays for children. 
Three are intended for out door acting, three 
are Christmas plays. 


December, 1926] 


Lieberman, Elias. Poetry for Junior 
high schools. 2v. Scribner, Bk. 1, 
95c.; Bk. 2, 92c. 808.1 


Two well selected volumes of old and new 
poetry admirably adapted for their purpose 


Moses, M. J. ed. Another treasury of 


plays for children. 1926. 614p. 
illus. Little, $3. 812 or 822 
Contents: Treasure island; The slippers 


of Cinderella; Don Quixote; The racketty- 
packetty house; The evil kettle (Lord Dun- 
sany); The dame school holiday; Abraham 
Lincoln (John Drinkwater); The birthday 
of the Infanta; The Mikado (Gilbert) ; 
Snow white and the seven dwarfs; Make- 
believe; (A. A. Milne); The king with the 
iron heart (Stark Young). 


Proctor, Mary. Legends of the stars. 
n.d. 128p. illus. McKay, 75c. 523 


The familiar legends pleasantly presented 
for younger readers. 


Rankin, Carroll W. Gipsy Nan. 
246p. Holt, $1.75. 


When Nancy’s mother died her father, 
who had to go to South America to “wire 
things,’’ sent Nancy to visit her Aunt Ellen. 
Because Nancy’s father has led a roving 
life Aunt Ellen terms him a gipsy. This 
is the story of the happy and sometimes ex- 
citing summer nine year old Nancy spent at 
Craig’s Corner, Michigan, on the shores of 
Lake Superior. Good story. 


Root, Harvey W. The boys’ life of 


1926. 


Barnum. 1926. 242p. illus. Har- 
per, $1.75. | 921 
Extremely interesting account of P. T. 


Barnum and of General Tom Thumb, Jenny 
Lind and others with whom the great show- 
man came into contact. The author knows 
the life of the circus and tells in an enjoy- 
able manner of the many things that 
happened before the “greatest show on earth” 
came into being. For the upper grades. 


Winlow, Clara V. and Anna. Our little 
Ukranian cousin. 1926. 131p. illus. 


Page, $1. 914.77 
Useful as supplementary geographical 
material. 


See Booklist 23:42 Oct. ’26. 


New Editions 


Alcott, Louisa M. Old fashioned girl. 
(Beacon Hill Bookshelf.) 1926. 328p. 
illus. Little, $2. 


Girls will welcome this attractive edition 
of one of their favorites. Polly’s secret by 
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Harriet Nash, issued in this series is another 
title to add to the shelf of girls’ books. 


Cooper, James Fennimore. 
slayer. 1926. 536p. 
per, $1.75. 


An edition with Louis Rhead’s illustrations. 
See Booklist 23:90. Nov. ’26. 


The deer- 
illus. Har- 


Dodge, Mary Mapes. Hans Brinker. 1926. 
3829p. illus. Scribner, $2.50. 


George Wharton Edwards has drawn the 
pictures for this addition to Scribner’s 
Illustrated juveniles. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. A wonder book 
and Tanglewood tales. (The New- 
bery classics.) 356p. McKay, $1. 


A very attractive edition introducing a 
new series which offers excellent value for 
the price. Colored illustrations, good print. 


Lytton, Edward B. The last days of 
Pompeii. 1926. 425p. illus. Scrib- 
ner, $2.50. 


Well bound and well printed volume with 
colored pictures by F. C. Yohn. 


Macdonald, George. The light princess. 
(Little Library.) 1926. 133p. Mac- 
millan, $1. 

Welcome new edition of a modern fairy 


tale too little known. A “little’’ book suited 
to the story. The volume will be liked by 


children; the text by children and adults. 
Charming illustrations by Dorothy P. 
Lathrop. 


See Booklist 23:91 Nov. ’26. 


Ruskin, John. The king of the golden 


river. 1926. 120p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $1. 
Issued in the Little Library illustrated 
with line drawings. 
True stories of great Americans. Mac- 


millan, $1. 
Dellenbaugh, Custer. 


Crow, Lafayette 
Inexpensive Reprints 


Grosset & Dun- 
Some good titles issued 


Popular Copyrights. 
lap. 75c. 
in 1926: 
Some good titles issued in 1926: 
Bardelys the magnificent, by Sabatini. 
Ben Hur, by Wallace. 
Fortune’s fool, by Sabatini. 
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The home maker, by Canfield. The Smiths, by Fairbanks. 

The keys of the city, by Elmer Davis. So Big, by Ferber. 

The last frontier, by Cooper. The soul of Abe Lincoln, by Babcock. 

The little French girl, by Sedgwick. Stella Dallas, by Prouty. 

Moby Dick, by Melville. The Volga boatman, by Bercovici. 

New friends in old Chester, by Deland. 
i el Strogoff, by Jules Verne. . . 

meso ces io Sale you, by Wilson. Modern Students’ Library. Scribner, $1. 

Ranson’s folly, by R. H. Davis. Galsworthy. The patricians, 

The scarlet letter, by Hawthorne. Wharton. Ethan Frome. 








